








THE THEATRE. 


Fas sO MSM SIMA IMI), 


An Irritating Romance. 


By JESSIE BOND. 





~ O the authorship of this story I lay no claim whatever. I 
’, merely reproduce a tale which I heard under the following 
4 circumstances. I may add that the narrator subsequently 
y= looked over my manuscript, made many corrections and 
many more additions, and then gave me full permission to 
make any use of the MS. I liked. I should not even now 
take advantage of the permission accorded were it not that 
I have recently heard of his death, and therefore I have no reason 
any longer to withhold a story which otherwise must remain untold 
—not that I think it would be any great loss if such were the case. 

It was Good Friday, and Good Friday, especially when wet, is not 
a cheerful day. I know it is not intended to be so. To mémbers of 
the theatrical profession it is doubly dreary, for not only is it a day 
of enforced idleness, but it reduces Saturday’s treasury by one-sixth. 

Mrs. Blank’s Bloomsbury Boarding House was, therefore, if 
possible, a shade more depressed than usual ; dinner was over, and 
it was not yet seven o’clock. The boarders had found their way into 
the drawing room, and, seated round the fire, were vainly en- 
deavouring to be entertaining and communicative, but each well- 
meant effort to start some generally interesting topic of conversation 
fell flat and ended in dismal failure, so that serious thoughts of bed, 
even at that early hour, were not absent from the minds of the 
assembled company. 

If there was one boarder more taciturn than another, and less given 
to expressing an opinion unasked, or hazarding a remark, that one 
was Captain Bangalore, formerly of H.M. Indian Staff Corps. Great, 
therefore, was the astonishment depicted on every countenance when 
that bilious, but doubtless gallant, officer, growled out an offer to tell 
a story—a true story—something within his own knowledge which 
had happened when, home on furlough from India, he had, in 1870, 
joined a field ambulance, and was serving with the French Army 
during the great Franco-German war. 
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Captain Bangalore’s offer was received with a chorus of approval, 
and so without further preface he began :— 

“The rumours of possible war between France and Germany in the ~ 
summer of 1870 were followed so quickly by the clash of arms in 
the latter days of July, that only those who were quick to decide and 
prompt in action stood any chance of witnessing the opening scenes 
of that colossal struggle. 

I had friends highly placed and of no little influence with the 
Imperial Government, which then controlled the destinies of 
France. Hastening to Paris, I was so far successful that my services 
were provisionally accepted as a volunteer, with one of the Field 
Ambulances which the Societé Francaise de Secours was then 
rapidly organising for service with the different Corps d’Armée. 

My wish was to get to the frontier, where the first battles would 
certainly be fought, but in this I was disappointed, and found myself 
relegated to comparative inaction at the large standing Camp of 
Chalons. I have no intention of giving you any account of the war 
itself, but merely propose to relate a curious incident in which I was 
involved. Suffice it then to say that as disaster followed disaster to 
to the French arms, I was ordered from one part of the country to 
another, and eventually found myself with the army of General 
F——, in the North of France, the headquarters of which were, at 
that time, at Rouen. 

You may perhaps have heard of those irregular troops of volun- 
teers, which were raised and organised by anyone having safficient 
energy to take the initiative, and known as “ Franc-tireurs ” which 
may be roughly rendered as Free Lances. They were armed and 
clothed by the Government (the Government of National Defence), 
and rations, when rations were forthcoming, were supplied to them. 
The idea was that these bands of volunteers should act locally, 
because, knowing every inch of the country where they were raised, 
they could harass the enemy, by their very looseness of organisation 
and irresponsibility to any but their own elected leaders, more effec- 
- tually than regular troops. The Germans at first refused to recognise 
them as legitimate combatants, and gave notice that they would be 
treated as armed civilians, which was tantamount to saying that they 
would get but a short shrift should they unfortunately fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Each one, therefore, knew that he carried his 
life in his hands. The discipline was at one and the same time lax 
and severe—lax as regards behaviour to the inhabitants of the 
village which they from time to time occupied, severe in regard to 
behaviour affecting the bard or corps of which they formed part. 

The winter of 1870 was almost Russian in its intensity, and in 
December the whole country was deep in snow round about Rouen, 
where everything was at that time at sixes and sevens. No one 
apparently knew where the enemy was or where he was likely to 
be met. 

It was already dark one afternoon, and I was comfortably 
ensconced at the Hotel d’Angleterre, sitting over a big fire and 
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chatting with the younger officers of the General’s staff, when an 


orderly brought me instructions to take a couple of ambulance 
waggons and proceed at once toa spot about five leagues distant on the 
road to Paris, where I was informed I should find in a farm-house a 
company of Franc-tireurs, who had been recently engaged in a skir- 
mish with some German Uhlans and had suffered considerably. 
The enemy had been driven back, but there were eight or ten 
wounded men, Frenchmen, who required assistance. Medical aid 
there was’none, and all I had to do was to get the sufferers into 
Rouen as quickly as I could. I endeavoured to obtain a map of the 
country to guide me in my search for the farm (the name of which 
no one knew), but without avail. I managed to get the ambulance 
waggons harnessed and, after much trouble, procured a couple of 
drivers, Rouen cabbies, as also two bearers from the Ambulance 
Sédentaire or stationary hospital in the town. With these, and 
mounting a sorry jade that no one had yet thought fit to requisition, 
I started on my quest. It was a bright moonlight night and bitterly 
cold, how many degrees of frost I cannot say, and there was a keen 
north wind blowing ; nevertheless, after some six hours’ journeying 
and many mishaps, including one or two stray shots from over- 
zealous sentries, I arrived at the place to which I had been ordered. 
To call it a farm-house was gross flattery, as it was little more than a 
barn, and was occupied by about twenty men of a corp of Franc- 
tireurs from E——, who seemed as reckless and careless about dis- 
closing their whereabouts to the enemy as it is possible to conceive. 
I found the wounded, some of them lying on heaps of straw in the 
corners of the building, untended, whilst others were able to sit up 
on such improvised seats as a few barrels and packing cases afforded, 
A large fire had been lighted on the mud floor of the barn, and a 
hole made in the roof to allow the smoke-to escape, and candles were 
not wanting ; the building therefore was plainly visible from a con- 
siderable distance. It was absolutely necessary to give the horses 
some rest and food before attempting the return journey, and whilst 
this was being done I took stock of the occupants of this very ad- 
vanced post. They were a motley crew—ill-favoured and noisy, and 
the usual fingering of a grimy pack of cards was going on amid much 
wrangling. Two of the company, however, attracted my attention 
from the first moment, one of whom, although he, like the rest, 
carried a short rifle, wore on his sort of half uniform Norfolk jacket 
a thin line of gold braid, which seemed to indicate some one in 
authority, perhaps an officer. 

He was evidently a different stamp of man to most of his comrades, 
doubtless a gentleman by birth, and about thirty-five to forty years 
of age. The other was a mere lad, not more than seventeen. or 
eighteen, and wounded. A blood-stained handkerchief was bound 
round his head, but he made light of the mishap and was sipping his 
coffee and rolling% cigarette as I entered the building. The two were 
seated close together and somewhat removed from their comrades. I 
gave such simple aid as I could to those who were more grievously 
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hurt—there were one or two serious cases—and then I offered to do 
the same for the youngster, who, however, declined politely but 
firmly my proffered assistance. His friend also seemed to resent my * 
advances, so I drew away and, getting into conversation with the 
others, learnt from them some of the particulars of the skirmish of 
the previous day which had put so many furs de combat. 

It still wanted some hours to daylight when I thought it advisable 

o commence the return journey with my convoy of wounded, who 
by this time were stowed away in the two ambulance waggons. 
I was in the act of saying good-bye to the officer before mentioned, 
who had been watching my movements, and held his extended hand 
as he stood at the entrance to the building in the full glare of the 
fire-light from within, when some little commotion was caused by 
his young friend, who had been standing close to him, suddenly 
reeling and falling heavily to the ground. I half expected to hear the 
crack of a rifle follow, as I thought he had been shot, thus paying the 
penalty of the utter want of precaution to remain concealed from the 
enemy. I was wrong, however; the boy had merely fainted from 
weakness. I at once gave orders to have room made for him in the 
ambulance, and despite the protests of the officer carried him off 
with me. 
The rate of progress was extremely moderate ; the roads were deep 
in snow, the horses none too fresh, and the load heavy. I did not 
therefore lose sight of the barn, lighted up as it was, for some con- 
siderable time, and, having nothing particular to occupy my mind, 
fell to musing on the extraordinary ignorance of the simplest rules of 
warfare displayed by these very irregular troops. It was so plainly 
inviting attack to make the post a very beacon to the surrounding 
country. The more I thought of it the more puzzled I became, until 
my reflections were turned into another channel by one of the horses 
. casting a shoe. We were fortunately just entering a village, and, 
having managed to discover the smithy and rouse the smith, I pro- 

. ceeded, whilst the mishap was being remedied, to have a look at 
those under my care, and found the young Franc-tireur, who had 
recovered consciousness, sitting up in the waggon. I bade him lie 

. down again, telling him we should be off directly, and then retired 
.to the smithy. Ten minutes later I was able to give the word to pro- 
ceed, and, after an uneventful journey, by ten o’clock the following 
morning I had my waggons within the gates of the chief hospital in 
Rouen. 

As the wounded were removed one by one and carried into the 
building I checked the numbers ; one was missing, and it was the 
young Franc-tireur. 

I reported the circumstance at once, after enquiring of those who 
had been in the same waggon if and when he had got out and where, 
but could get no reliable information ; they had not, they said, 
noticed him, and, in fact, were ignorant that he had formed one of 
the party. No attention was vouchsafed to the matter by the 


authorities, and, as it did not concern me any longer, I did not 
press it. 
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A couple of days later‘I was again ordered away with my waggons, 
this time to carry medical comforts to the advanced guard of a portion 
of the army marching on to Amiens. Missing my road I fell into the 
clutches of the enemy and was promptly taken before the Com- 
mandant to give an account of myself. He was not a polite specimen 
of the conquering host, and treated me brusquely ; he declined to talk 
in French or English—perhaps he couldn’t—and, after a good deal of 
abuse in his native tongue, much to the apparent amusement of the 
bevy of officers who were looking on, he called for Lieutenant Von 
to act as interpreter. A young officer stepped smartly to the 
front and, giving a half salute while a smile played over his features, 
said in excellent English, “What is it you wish to explain to the 
Commandant?” I was about to answer, when in my interrogator I 
recognised the young Franc-tireur, notwithstanding his present 
smart German uniform and the absence of any bandage to his head 
or indication that he had been wounded ; he looked in fact the pic- 
ture of health. I was dumbfounded, and could hardly believe my 
eyes, but he soon removed any doubt by saying, “ All’s fair in war, 
yon know.” Then turning to his comrades he added something in 
German which I did not understand, but which was greeted with. a 
rvar of laughter. I was not in the best of tempers, and I have no 
doubt I showed it, but restraining my first impulse to retort on the 
author of the trick played on me, and of the deceit practised on the 
Franc-tireurs, I contented myself with replying, “ No doubt, as you 
say, all is fair in war; will you be good enough to explain to the 
Commandant that under the Geneva Convention I claim freedom 
from arrest for myself and my party, and that I shall be glad to be 
allowed to depart at once.” “ Let me offer you some refreshment ; 
one good turn deserves another, and you were very kindly disposed 

to me when you deemed me wounded, and a Frenchman.” I 
declined the proffered invitation somewhat stiffly, and reiterated my 
demand to be allowed to depart at once, “ As you please,” and my 
request was interpreted to the Commandant, who roared out, “ Take 
him away with his carts, and set him on the direct road to Rouen, 
and see that he takes i}! then turning his back on me without 
another word he seemed to forget my existence. 

My young, I had almost said friend, seemed vexed. “I am sorry 
for this,” said he, “ but it cannot be helped, and I advise you to get 
away quickly, or I fear even the Geneva Convention may not prove 
sufficient to protect you from annoyance.” Then raising his voice 
he called out, “ Send Corporal B—— here!" In perhaps a couple of 
minutes the Corporal made his appearance rifle in hand, pickel haube 
on his head, ready to march, Directing him to carry out the Com- 
mandant’s instructions, Lieut. Von —— gravely bade me adieu, 
adding, “ If we ever meet again I may have an opportunity of satis- 
fying your evident curiosity, which at present time does not permit. 
Until then, adieu,” and raising his forefingers to his cap he also 
turned away, and I was left with my ambulance carts in charge of 
Corporal B——. “En avant, mes amis,” cried the Corporal in tones 
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which caused me to scan him more closely, and then to recognise 
him whom I had seen not a week previously in a French uniform 
as the leader of the little band of Franc-tireurs. Seeing that conceal- 
ment was useless, he anticipated any questions I might put by saying, 
“It will be wiser I think not to talk,” and in complete silence he 
escorted me beyond the German outposts. 

It was plainly my duty to report the matter without delay, so, 
leaving my waggons in charge of my assistant, to Rouen I went as 
fast as my unhappy quadruped could carry me. It so happened that 
the E—— Franc-tireurs were at that time in Rouen, and I learnt from 
them that one of their officers had disappeared ; they supposed he 
must have lost his way one night and been taken prisoner or shot. 
He had not been long with them, having joined the band only a few 
days before I first met them. He had come armed with a letter from 
the General strongly recommending him as a very useful officer, al- 
though a stranger to that part of the country. There was a vacancy 
and he was accordingly installed without more ado. He alsv brought 
with him a young recruit. The skirmish with the party of Uhlans 
followed almost immediately, in which the youngster was said to be 
wounded, and later the supposed death or capture of the officer 
himself. That wasall that was known. On this information I made 
my report, and was considerably laughed at for my pains. I returned 
to my ambulance waggons, effected my mission, and about a fortnight 
later found myself again in Rouen. There was some little commotion 
in the main street. A regiment was entering the town bringing in 
German prisoners. Now a German prisoner was an unusual sight, 
therefore the excitement had risen to fever height. On came the 
battalion, trumpets blowing and the populace cheering, and in the 
middle surrounded by a guard were the prisoners—two only—and 
in the dress of French peasants, not of German soldiers. One glance 
was sufficient ; they were identical with the missing Franc-tireurs 
and the German Lieutenant and Corporal. As they marched through 
the town towards the prison the E Franc-tireurs recognised them, 
and the cry of “Prussian spies” began to be heard. Soon it was 
known that spies they were, and a summary court martial was im- 
mediately assembled to dispose of them. My unfortunate report 
caused -me to be the first witness, and I knew my evidence meant 
death. I gave it, I told all I knew ; the accused asked no questions, 
made no sign and offered no explanations. ‘Guilty, and sentence of 
death’ was an affair of twenty minutes. The execution was ordered 
for the following morning at daybreak on the Place, and, as fate 
would have it, I was detailed to attend to remove the remains. 
~--At the time appointed a squad of men was drawn up to fire the 
volley that was to finish once and for ever the masquerading pro- 
pensities of the two Germans. Presently the escort and prisoners 
arrived, and the latter proceeded at once to remove their blouses and 
to submit to have their eyes bandaged. There they were sure 
enough, two prisoners in the costume of French peasants, but they 
were not the Germans whom I expected. I went up at once to the 
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officer in command of the firing party and told him so; he replied it 
had nothing at all to do with him—he had orders to “ faire fusiller ” 
two men—two men were brought to him for that purpose and shot 
they assuredly would be. Remonstrance was useless, the prisoners 
took their places, the firing party came to the ready, the officer raised 
his sword, and, as he did so, they raised their rifles and took aim 
then, on the officer dropping his sword sharply, the rattle of the 
volley followed and justice was done, not on the German spies but 
on two French deserters. 

By this time I began to think I had interfered enough, so I held my 
peace and carted off the mortal remains of the Frenchmen. Everything 
must have an end, even a Franco-German war, and by March, ’71, I 
was back again in England, and three months later once more in 
India, from which I returned a couple of years ago. On my way 
home I made a short European tour, and in due course found myself 
in Berlin just at the time that the old Emperor was about to hold one 
of those reviews of his troops in which he so muchdelighted, I had 
obtained a good point of vantage, from which to see the march past, 
when a staff officer rode up and very politely asked me in English if 
I would not like to get nearer the head-quarter staff, and so see still 
better. I at once accepted the kind offer, and found myself in the 
middle of a crowd of big-wigs. I was at a loss to understand why I 
had been selected for this mark of attention, and imagined 1 must 
have been mistaken for someone of importance, when my guide said, 
“T see youdon’t remember me. Have you forgotten the E—— Franc- 
tireurs and the two German spies who were shot one fine morning 
in the Place at Rouen ? By-the-bye,” added he, “ were they shot ? 
I never heard authoritatively ;” then handing me a slip of paper, on 
which he had pencilled an address, he said, “ Do me the favour to 
come and dine with me to-morrow; ask for Colonel Von ——, and you 
shall hear all yoa possibly want to know about those gentlemen. 
Corporal B—— shall also be there to meet you, only you must call 
him Major now,” and off he galloped. 

Now comes the most annoying part of the story. I lost the card 
with the address on it, and, as I had to leave Berlin the next day, I 
never cleared up the mystery that surrounds the whole matter.” 

“Ts that all?” burst simultaneously from the lips of the company. 
“Don’t you know who they were, and how they got there and how 
they escaped ?” 

“TI know nothing more than I have told you, and I made no en-’ 
quiries. I can understand your astonishment and incredulity, which 
would be less if you could realise the confusion that prevailed at 
that time among the French. The enemy occupied Rouen very” 
shortly afterwards, and doubtless the two Germans managed to lie 
concealed somewhere until then.” 

“ What an irritating and disappointing story! However, it is ten 
o'clock now, so good-night,” and the circle broke up. 

In my opinion the E.I. warrior was romancing, and started a story 
which he didn’t know how to finish, but it helped to get over Good’ 
Friday. 
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Annals of the Bath Stage, 


A history of the drama in Bath, from the earliest times, with some 
account of tts representative actors, actresses, authors, musictans, painters, 
&c., including many diverting anecdotes, pleasant criticisms, and enter- 
taining memotrs, 


By WALTER CALVERT, 


wen the attractions it offers to visitors, and, as no amuse- 
ment has stronger claims than the drama, it is not surprising 
that the history of its stage is associated with the greatest 
names, and many of the most remarkable incidents con- 
nected with the English theatre. It is somewhat curious 
to note that none of the local historians has undertaken to record 
the chronicles of the play-actors who have appeared on the Bath 
boards, of whom, it may be said, we have heard so much and read 
80 little, and it is reserved for readers of this magazine to peruse this 
first complete history of the Bath Stage, which, if it is not as it might 
have been, from the wealth of materials at command, is not so owing 
to the limited space at the writer’s disposal. For the convenience of 
those who desire to refer to the details, necessarily omitted here, 
copious reference is made by footnotes to the authorities that have 
been consulted. 





Part I, 
THE EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD—A.D. 1300—1600. 

The dramatic entertainments of Bath are of great antiquity, and 
seem to have exhibited there as early as the reign of Edward III. 
From some items in the accounts of the churchwardens of St. 
Michael’s Without the Walls*, Warner infers that the church of that. 
parish was occasionally made the theatre of those sacred dramas 
known first by the name of Miracles, afterwards of Mysteries, and 
in the subsequent times by that of Moralities, The items are 
these : 


Dat, Lusoribus Glouc, eve lis. iiiid, 
Solut Mimis de Glouc in Die- Comp ‘Christi, one xiid. 








* These curious ens rolls are in the possession of the churchwardens of 
St. Michael’s parish, Notices of other superstitious practices ocour in the same rolls ; 
amongst them is an item of payment for Watching the Sepulchre, This was a 
ceremony porrermes, on Good sideys when a small building was erected in the 
church, which represented the sepulchre of our Saviour; the consecrated Host was 
placed in this, and a person set to watch the same during Friday night, the ensuing 
day, and Saturday night. Early on the Sunday morning the Host was taken out with 
much rejoicing, and Christ was said to be risen from the dead,—‘ History of Bath,” — 
Rev, R. Warner, 1801, 
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That is :—Paid to the Players of Gloucester, two shillings and four- 
pence; and to the Mummers of the same place, on Corpus Christi, 
one shilling. To understand these particulars clearly we must 
recollect that it was customary with our ancestors, as far back as the 
twelfth century, to perform religious dramas in their churches and 
in the consecrated ground surrounding them. These consisted of 
representations of scripture histories, and of miracles which had 
been worked by the saints, or the sufferings undergone by martyrs ; 
and were sometimes accompanied by explanatory dialogue, and at 
others confined merely to pantomimical action. 

In that inimitable piece of humour, the prologue to “ The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale,” we find the gay matron indulging herself, during the 
absence of her spouse in London, in these performances : 


“ Therefore made I my visitations 
To Prechings eke, and to Pilgrimages, 
To Plays of Miracles, and Mariages.” 


If Chaucer intended to describe her as then residing in her native 
town, this account of her amusement in Lent would throw some 
light on what is said above relative to the ancient representations in 
St. Michael’s Church. Although these entertainments were debased 
by the introduction of mummery and farce, and sometimes dis- 
honoured by the admixture of gross indecencies, yet their attractions 
and popularity arose to such a height as at length rendered it 
necessary for the ecclesiastical power to interfere in their sup- 
pression. The profanity, blasphemy, and licentious indecency of 
these representations were such that, so late as 1542, Bishop Bonner 
had occasion to issue a proclamation to the clergy prohibiting “all 
manner of common plays, games or interludes, to be played, set 
forth, or delivered within their chuches and chapels;" conse- 
quently, when the Itinerant Mimes, or Strolling Histriones visited 
the city they, like Thespis of old, performed from waggons, or 
in little temporary boot's, erected for the purpose; paying at the 
same time to the corporation a stipulated fee for the permission of 
acting. In addition to the strolling actors, against whom, however, 
aclause in the Vagrant Actt was directed, it became the fashion for 
the leaders of fashion to keep their own companies of players, who 
performed under their protection, 


THE MUNICIPAL RECORDS, 


The Municipal Records of Bath show us that the noblemen often 
took their companies, in the course of a provincial tour, to the 
western city to display their talents to the fashionable, and no doubt 





+ “The Act 39, Eliz., c. 4, forbids ‘all fencers, berewards, common players of 
interludes, and minstrells wandering abroad, other than players of interludes 
belonging to anie Baron of this realm, or anie other- honourable person of great 
degree to bee authorised to play under the hand and seal of such a baron or personage, 
The. puni t is, to be ped naked from the middle upwards, and be openly 
whipped till his or her bodie be 
King and Watts, 


bloudie.”—The Municipal Records of Bath —Afesgrs. 
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critical, audience, which assembled to witness the performances. The 
entries, which have been collected with great care from the city rolls 
and lately published, for the first time, in a Bath paperf{, form im- 
portant links in the history of the stage, and their reprodaction here 
cannot fail to be of great interest and value to the curious who affect 
dramatic antiquities. 

It may be said by way of explanation that the financial year ex- 
tended over portions of two years, consequently, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to fix the precise date of the visit of any company. The 
year and date given in each instance is that on which the accounts 
were made up ; the year of the reign is inscribed on each roll :— 


1577 (Said to be 1567, 5 June, 9th of Eliza-; 1581 June 10, 23 Elizabeth. 
beth, but really 1577, 19th Eliz. ye given to my lord Sheffyld's players, 





I My ‘Lords Chamberlaine’s players, | vs. vd 
xiljs. —_ given 7 the lord Strange his. players, 
given to the Erle of Bathe’s players, vijs. 
viijs. iijd. given to ‘the lord of Darby, his players, 
1569 June8. 11 Elizabeth. xs. 
Clothe for the bag pype players, viijs. given to the lord Cartleye’s: (?) 
= players, vijs iiijd. 
to the erle of Worsyter’s players, iijs. | 1583 Juneld, 22 Klizabeth. 
1573 May 20, 15 Elizabeth. to my lord Sheffyld’s players, vs. vd. 
To my Lorde of Worcester'’s players, to the lord Strange his players, viis. 
vjs. ixd ixd. 
To aa Lorde of Sussex players, iiijs. to the lord of Darby, his players, xis. 


ijd. 
Given to my lorde of Essex players, xs. 
1575 (Roll retained by Churchwardens of 
St. Michael's). 
Given to the Queresters of Wells, 


to the lord Cartleye’s (?) players, viis. 
iijd. 
1584 June 16, 26 Elizabeth. 
to the lord of Hunsdon’s players in 
June, vijs. viijd. 





4 the Queen's Matie, being heare, to the Kuene’s (Queen's) players, xxs, 
vijd. 
1576 _ 22, 18 Elizabeth. to the: lord Cartley’s players, xs. 
Given to my Lorde Stafford's players, to the Mr. of the Revells players, vs. 
iijs. xd. to the lord Shandey’s players, vs. 
Given to Sir James Fitziame’s plaiers, | 1585 Junelé, 27 Elizabeth. 
iiijs. ijd. To the lord of Oxeford’s players, vijs. 
1577 ~—s Junel, _—_19 Elizabeth. ixd, 
Given to the Erle of Worcester’s | To in lord Dudley's players, xiijs 
Y pate, | ijs. vjd. 
1578 une 30, 20 Elizabeth. To. the lord of Essex players, vijs. 
to my Lords of Sussex players, vs- iiijd. 
to a. Lords of Lesiter’s players, xiiijs. To the lord of Oxeford's players, xs. 
To the lord — ld’s players, ijs. 
to my Lords Montegue’s players, ixs. | 1586 June 14, lizabeth. 


to my Lords Mungeye’s (?) players, Givin to my Lord of Sussex plaiers 


xijs. the xxii of Julye, vijs. viijd. 
geven to Sir Rugard Boyoe'’s (? )| Givin to my Lord of Lecester’s’ 
: Lr vjs. players in August, xiiijs. 
1579 une 9. 21 Elizabeth. Givin tomy Lord of Sussex players 
given to m Lord Barklei’s plaiers the | | in Maye, 1586, vjs. ixd. 
11th of July, iiijs. iijd. 1587 June 14, 29 Elizabeth. 
to my L Charles Hayward’s plaiers, | Givinto the Queen’s plaiers, xixs. iiijd., 


js. vjd. and was to make it up xxvjs. viijd, 

to my L of Darby, his plaiers, iiiis. | that was ag at the benche.* 

to a L Chamberlaine's plaiers, xs, | givin to Ld Harry Barkle ffe players, 
viiijs, xd, 

to my L Strange’s plaiers, vs. ijd. 

to my L Barkleis’ players, vijs. ijd. 





* From this entry we gather that the company made a eleaion 4 mo the 
audience in addition to the sum paid out of the city treasury, so that we may presume 
the other entries do not gg the real “ takings” of the various noblemen, who 
took their companies to Ba 





== 











¢ Compiled by Major C. E. Davis, and inserted in the “Bath Herald,” to which 
paper we are indebted for their reproduction here. ; 
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gave tomy Lord Amerald's players, | 1594 36 Elizabeth 
Xs. paid and givin unto the Lord Ad- 
givin to the waits of Brystoll for mirall’s, the L Norris players, xvjs. 
playinge at my lords (Warwick) paid and givin more to the same 
comynge, vjs. viijd. : players, vijs. ixd. 
given to my Lord of Lecester’s paid and givin unto the L of Woster's 
plaiers, xxiijs. viild, players, xjd. 
1583 June 18, 30 Elizabeth. paid and givin more- to the same 
To the quenes mties. plaiers the Xiijth players, vis. xd. 
of Julye, xvs., beside the gather- paid unto the Quene's players, xxijs. 
inge. vid. 
To the L of Sussex plaiers, xs. Xd. 1595  Oct.10, 87 Elizabeth. 
given to the L of Warwicke’s tumblers, paid unto the Quene’s plaiers, xviils. 
vis. viijd. iiijd. 
To the L of Lecester’s plaiers, xxs. paid unto my Lord Admirall’s plaiers, 
1589 June20, 381 Elizabeth. Xiijs. xd. 
given to the Quene’s mte. plaiers the | 1596 Oct.14, 38 Elizabeth. 
xix daie of Julie, xxiijs. paid unto my Lord Admiralls plaiers, 
givin to my lord of Essex plaiers, Xs. Xiiiis. ijd. - ; 
ixd. : paid unto my Ld Darby, his plaiers, 
givin to the Quene’s plaiers the xiiiJth xiiiis. vjd. : 
daie of August, xvijs. paid unto Ld Worsester's plaiers, viiis. 
more given by Mr. Mayor to the xd. 
yee men that were tumblers, Xs. | 1597 Oct. 14. 39 Elizabeth. 
1590 une 20, 382 Elizabeth.¢ gave to the Queene’s players at two 
givin to the quene’s mate. plaiers in sundrie times, Xx xjs. xd. 
November, 1589, xvs. gave unto the Lord of Pembroke's 
1592 Junel0, 384 Elizabeth. players, XXs. 
givin to my Lord Durnd’s (?) players, gave unto the Lord Chamberlain's 
ixs. vjd. players, XXs. 
paid to the quene’s players, Xvs. vjd., gave unto the Lord of Darbie's players, 
besides that which was given by the Xiijs. iiijd, 
companie. paid unto the Lord Shandon’s plaiers, 
paid to my Lord Admirall’s players, XXs8, 
XvJs. iijd. 1598 Oct.30, 40 Elizabeth. 
pald to the | ome gle plaiers, Xs. gave unto the Lord Shandos’ players, 
paid to the Karl of Harford’s plaiers XJs, ixd, 
XX8e gave to the Queene’s players, Xs. 
paid to my L Strange’s plaiers, xvijs, 1599 = Oct, 18, 41 Elizabeth, 
1593 = Sept.10. 85 Elizabeth. gave unto the Lord of Pembroke's 
paid to the quene’s plaiers the 22 of laiers, Xivs. ijd, 
August, xiiijs. ixd. 1600 ct, 13, 42 Elizabeth, 
paid tomy L of Montegue’s plaiers, gave unto the Lord Heywarde's 
xs. ayers, Xs, 
paid to my L Pembroke plaiera, xijs. 1601 bet, 27, 48 Elizabeth, 
paid tomy L Strange’s plaiers, xijs gave to the younge men of our men 
iijd. that plaid at Cristmas, xs. 





given to the Queen's players, Xxs, 





§ Queen Elizabeth visited Bath in 1574, and again in 1591, Her Majesty's 
favourite lutenist, Thomas Lychefield, and Margaret, his wife, are buried in the 
Bath Abbey. 

GAMMER GURTON'S NEEDLE. 

On January 3rd, 1592, John Still, the author of one of our first 
comedies, yclept “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” was elected Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. His play, famous for its song in praise of “Jolly 
good ale and old,” affords an instance of the simplicity which must 
ever prevail in the early dawnings of genius. The plot of the piece, 
which is written in metre, is described in the Percy Stage Anecdotes. 
At the time of its production, in 1566, at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
the author was only in his twenty-third year, and seems not to have 
been over fond of -water, as his numerous verses testify, and the 
following two extracts from the above play will convince the reader 
of the fact :— 


I cannot eat but little meat 


With him that wears a hood. 
* * 
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Back and side go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand go cold, 

But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


The comedy was published in 1575, and appears to be the first 
existing English play that was acted at either university ; and it is a 
singular coincidence that its author should have been the very same 
person who, many years after, when become Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, was called upon to remonstrate with Queen Elizabeth’s ministers 
against having an English play performed before her at that univer- 
sity, so unbefitting its learning, dignity, and character. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS COMRADES. 


As Shakespeare was a member of Lord Strange’s players{ several 
writers infer that he may have accompanied them to Bath on the 
occasion of their visit, as recorded in the municipal Rolls of 1593 and 
1597, and made the acquaintance of the city, both as strolling actor 
and dramatic author. In an article which appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review, the writer, the Very Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Dean of 
Wells, says :— 

“J find that in the summer of 1593, the London theatres were closed on 
account of the prevalence of the plague, and that Shakespeare’s friend, Edward 
Alleyne, afterwards memorable as the founder of Dulwich College, was at Bath 
in the August of that year. With him were travelling other members of Lord 
Strange's company of actors—Kempe, Pope, Hemmings, Philips and Brian, 
with a license from the Privy Council, authorising them to play ‘ where the in- 
fection was not.’ This was the company to which Shakespeare belonged, and 
the absence of his name, and those of others, from the license is naturally ex- 
plained by the fact that he was not as yet a shareholder in the company. We 
trace the movement of that company in the course of the year to Chelmsford, 
in May ; Bath and Bristol in July ; and afterwards to Shrewsbury, Chester, and 
York. . . . Shakespeare was hardly likely at that stage of his progress, and 
with his mind bent on professional success, to have separated himself from his 
comrades,” 

It may have been that Shakespeare did not travel with the com- 
pany, but remained in the metropolis for the purpose of quietly 
pursuing his literary studies, and proceeding with his sonnets and 
poems. His “ Venus and Adonis” was published in 1593, and the late 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillips thinks it very likely “that Shakespeare was in 
town when his manuscript was at the printers, and not impossible 
that he glanced over the .proof sheets, besides superintending the 
general arrangements of the work.” In the same year, or the 
following one, appeared that charming comedy “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and Dean Plumptre suggests, as a matter for en- 
quiry, “ whether its fairy scenes may not have been based on the 
folk-lore of Somerset, whether the picture of the altered seasons and 
disastrous rains, and the sea born “contagious fogs,” may not have 





“ This company of players had previously belonged to the Earl of Leicester, but 
on his demise in 1588, they found a new patron in Lord Strange. On the death of 
that nobleman in 1594, it became known as Lord Hunsdon’s Company, and took 
the title of the Lord Chamberlain's Company, a name which they retained till 

accession of King James, in 1603, when they became the King’s servants.” 
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] been drawn from the scenes which met the poet’s eye in the valley 
of the Avon in 1593 (a year almost as disastrous as 1594), whether 
the prototypes of Bottom and his friend may not have been found in 
the provincial performers, with whom the travels of Lord Strange’s 
company brought him in contact.” 

Even supposing, however, that the theory of the poet having been 
in Bath in 1593 is not sustained, there are still grounds for believing 
that Bath was honoured by his presence in 1597. In the “ Outlines 
of the Life of Shakespeare,” the author says :— 


Early in the year 1597, on New Year's Day, Twelfth Night, Shrove Sunday, 
and Shrove Tuesday, Shakespeare’s company again performed before the Queen 
at Whitehall. Inthe summer they made a tour through Sussex and Kent, 
visiting Rye in August, and acting at Dover on the 3rd of September. In their 
es to the latter town, he, who was hereafter to be the author of “ Lear,” might ; 

ve witnessed, and been impressed with the samphire gatherers on the cele- q 
brated rock that was to be ed the type of Edger's imaginary precipice. 
By the end of the same month they had quitted the southern counties, and 
travelled westward as far as Bristol. 


In journeying to or returning from that city they would doubt- 
lessly pass through Bath and givea performance. This supposition is 
confirmed by the City Rolls in October of that year, when the company, 
of which Shakespeare was a member, was paid the sum of twenty 
shillings. At this period Bath was rapidly growing to be a place of 
repute. Families of rank and valetudinarians visited it for the 
benefit of the waters. Leland had described the Baths, two treatises 
had been written upon the springs, Spencer had mentioned the city 
several times in his “ Faerie Queen,” his patroness, Queen Elizabeth, 
had visited it on two occasions, a map of the city had been published 
—facts which naturally increased its popularity and prosperity. What 
more likely, then, that Shakespeare should have accompanied his 
associates to a city so interesting and so much frequented by rival 
companies. 


ieee: LO 


To be continued. 











“ Adsum! ” 


By E. A. FRANCIS. 









OW is he, nurse?” “He's right 

| Bad, sir. I seem to dread 
But he’ll slip away in the night ; 
Since noon he’s been light in his head. 
He’s been talking strangely, too, 
About some new play. He said 
He was tired, waiting for you.” 


“‘T am so glad you have come ; 
All the long afternoon 
I have heard the rattle and hum 
Of wheels, and men, inthe Strand. 
I felt you would be here soon. 
Give hold, my boy, of your hand ; 
“We have never missed one ‘ first’ yet, 
I shouldn’t enjoy it alone. 
Do you think you will ever forget 
The time when we met in that crush ? 
How aged our friendship has grown— 
Is that the music ? Hush !— 


“Why don’t they light up the gas ? 
They oughtn’t to mind, I am sure, 
A little expense, with this mass 
Of folk waiting here. But how fine, 
My boy, to be first—with the door 
At one’s back. It is simply a score 
To get at the hedd of this line. 

“We shall have a glorious seat ! 
Yet I’m glad that it’s growing late, 
For right from my head to my feet 
I can feel the effect of the cram. 
It’s worth the long weary wait 
To get here so close to the gate, 

But, oh! how tired I am,” 
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“Tt must be near time. It’s so dark 

Here now. And the pressure has grown 

So bad - - - Ah !——that’s better. Hark! 
Stand close: here they come!” 


; A sigh— 
A turn of the head—A moan— 
The Angel of Death swept by— 
And he went to the play alone. 


i 


A Provincial at the Play. 
I. 


November 25, 1852. 
ég™= 

Ros HAVE to write myself down a defaulter. My rule is to take 
notes of every performance at the time. If exceptions 
prove the rule, my rule is proved by two exceptionable 
omissions, both of which are to me matters of regret, for 
the dates are those of two exceptionally enjoyable nights 
at the play, And to one in good health, and good spirits, 
and good company, how enjoyable a thing a good play is! 

—nay, the mere aspect of a good house, before the play begins, 


Yes, I beheld the old accustom'd sight, 

Pit, boxes, galleries ; I was at “ the play,” 

I saw uprise the stage’s strange floor-day, 

Heard music—tuning as in tune’s despite ; 
Childhood I saw, glad-faced, that squeezeth tight 
One’s hand, while the rapt curtain soars away,— it 
And beauty and age, and all that piled array— 
Thousands of souls drawn to one wise delight. 





If I do not add to the two enjoyable exceptions aforesaid a third 
one, in the case to-night of The Merry Wives of Windsor,” revived 
for the sake of Bartley's farewell performances at the Princess's, it is 
because my enjoyment in this instance was marred by my going to 
see it after the secession of the Keeleys from the Keans—for by this 
belated visit I have missed not only Keeley as Parson Evans, and 
Mrs, Keeley as Mistress Page, but also Alfred Wigan as Doctor Caius 
—a triplet of misses indeed! Meadows, who heretofore had played 
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Justice Shallow, to-night undertook Sir Hugh ; and Meadows is such 
a favourite of mine in small parts, that the hardest thing I can find it 
in me to say of him is, that in the Welsh parson he was not Keeley. - 
Nor was H. Saker (from Edinburgh) less inferior to Meadows as the 
Justice, than was Meadows to Keeley as the Curate—but distinctly 
more so. For Alfred Wigan as the choleric Frenchman, there was a 
Mr. Leclereq, the father of Columbine Carlotta—and his French and 
broken English seemed to me unexceptionable, if his acting was not, 
though he played very creditably to my thinking, so that the duel 
scene with Sir Hugh was diverting in the extreme, nor less so the 
subsequent interchange of endearments and. embracements by the 
doughty pair. Bartley’s Falstaff was none too redolent of comedy, it 
was lacking in invention and drollery, and upon the whole disap- 
pointed me in so excellent an actor, whose retirement is a sensible 
loss to the stage. Still more disappointed was I with Mrs. C. Kean’s 
Mistress Ford; so ungraceful was her make-up, so artificial her 
merriment, so altogether thin her looks, her person, and performance. 
Anything but thin, on the other hand, was Mrs. Winstanley’s Mistress 
Page; so buxom, blithe, and debonair,—the physique, plump and 
handsome, the sense of enjoyment genuine, the laughter in- 
fectious in its uncontrollable escapades. Mrs. Daly’s gasp, or catch 
in the breath, spoils for me any and every part she appears in, her 
Mistress Quickly of course included. James Vining was genial as 
ever in Master Page ; Addison was duly or unduly blustering and 
boisterous as Mine Host; Harley did not make me laugh as Slender ; 
Ryder made nothing of Pistol, though Paulo made the most of Bar- 
dolph ; and while little Kate Terry made a dapper page, Charles Kean 
was the best comedian of the lot as the jealous husband, to whose 
petulant perplexities he did the fullest justice, with an air of amaze 
that was irresistibly absurd, and made of the little man a veritable 
figure of fun. 

Care to see him again in tragedy I cannot, having seen his 
Hamlet and Macbeth. To see Macready in comedy I could have 
cared’ very much—in Benedick, for example, or as Mr. Oakley in 
“The Jealous Wife,” or as Mr. Harmony in “Every One Has 
His Fault”—in all of which characters he had made his mark.* 
Even in tragedy, however, I never saw Macready but once, and 
that was on one of the two exceptional occasions when, to my 
regret and against my wont, I omitted taking and making notes, 
fresh and full, at the very time. The time of this particular per- 
formance was nearly two years ago, viz., 13th January, 1851; it was 
during Macready’s farewell appearances at the Haymarket, and by 
chance the tragedy was “ King Lear.” Chance apart, that would have 
been my choice, too, had it been given me to choose, as a last chance, in 
which of all his parts to see him. What perhaps I remember best, and 











* He also once contemplated doing Jack Lofty, in “The Good-Natured Man,” for 
his benefit I think ; and it might have been a very palpable hit, or it might have 
been, perhaps he thoyght, a mortifying miss—not for his henefit.—TR. 
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what thrilled me most, was in the recognition and reconciliation scene 
with Cordelia (Miss Reynolds), when the discrowned, distraught, dis- 
tressed old father, prostrate on his couch, and but half awakened 
from medicinal sleep, cannot resist the surmise—though they may 
laugh at him for the extravagance of it—“ but, as Iam a man, I think 
this lady to be my child Cordelia.” “And so I am, I am!” is the 
responsive cry of that child, as she flings herself on his upraised form. 
Miss P, Horton played the Fool as if, like Lear, she loved him, and, 
like Shakespeare, understood his fooling. Mrs. Warner had the 
thankless part of Goneril, and Leicester Buckingham’s handsome 
wife did Regan about as well as, ethically if not histrionically, that 
atrocious creature deserved. Howe was the Edmund, and the noble- 
hearted Edgar was represented with picturesque art and fervour by 
E. H. Davenport. The Steward was entrusted to C. Selby, and 
Stuart played either Kent or Gloster ; but who it was that played the 
other of the two stalwart earls has escaped my memory—whence the 
inference, which if unsatisfactory is conclusive, that he must have been 
not very impressive, or else I very forgetful. 

The other exceptional night in question was some three years pre- 
viously, viz., 27th April, 1848, when at the Lyceum I so thoroughly 
enjoyed “The Rough Diamond,” as embodied in Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
with the author to back her, and Mrs. Leigh Murray in high relief ; 
followed by the gracefully good-tasty burlesque, “ Theseus and 
Ariadne,” hero and heroine by Vestris and Kathleen Fitzwilliam, with 
the perfection of burlesque carolling by both, as regards alike charm 
of voice and of style; while Charles Mathews pattered and clattered 
to the top of his bent as Chorus, and concluded the night’s entertain- 
ment by his finished artistic impersonation of Lavater in “ Not a Bad 
Judge,” ably supported by such veteran practitioners as Harley and 
Meadows, with the set-off of youth and comeliness in Miss Louiga 
Howard. If all from first to last seemed extra bright that evening, 
I suppose the cause was partly, not to say mainly, in myself. I was 
in the mood to enjoy it all. Companionship and conditions precedent 
had quickened my capacity of enjoyment. On no other night have I 
felt such a glow of sunshine from the gas of a theatre. Can such 
things be, and overcome us like a summer glow, without our special 
wonder? To nil admirari people I leave it to say yea to that. 
If it could but be bottled, that sunshine,—even though it smelt 
of gas. 

* * * * * * 
April 7, 1854, 

Staying when in town with friends who thrice within these last 
few years have changed their abode, without on either occasion 
getting beyond the region of Regent’s Park West and the Abbey 
Road, I have been taken by them more than once of late to a néigh- 
bouring theatre I never thought to have visited—the Marylebone, It 
has the advantage of a spacious stage, the disadvantage of sur- 
roundings, if not squalid, the reverse of refined. Yet if Sadler's 
Wells has been rescued from the revels of nut-crackers and orange- 
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peelers and shirt-sleevers among its gods, and promoted to the rank 
of a classical temple of the drama—thanks to the energy and ability 


and perseverance of Mr. Phelps,—why should not the Marylebone, in © 


the west end instead of the far outlying north, be equally privileged 
under the direction of Mr. William Wallack ? Locality ought to be 
in his favour ; but I fear he is wanting in the means, the resources, 
the stamina, the staying power of the Sadler’s Wells reformer. Where 
Mrs. Warner failed, with the attractions of a superior company, and 
with the intermittent light of such occasional stars as Macready him- 
self, the chances seem to be depressingly against Mr. Wallack. He, 
too, may count as a star; but star-gazers in the purlieus of Portman 
Market are seemingly a feeble folk. No other play-house is so near 
at hand for the wealthier and cultured denizens of the Regent’s Park 
and Bayswater, of St. John’s Wood and Maida Hill, if they could be 
got to care to go there. But that is just what they can’t. 

It is only some half-dozen years since Mrs. Warner’s directorate, 
and already what ought to have been memorable seems to be clean 
forgotten, as a dead thing out of mind. About the autumn of 1847 
commenced her management of the Marylebone; and she signalized it, 
as Macready had signalized his opening night at Covent Garden ten 
years previously, by a revival of “The Winter’s Tale.” She had been 
his Paulina; she was now, of course, herown Hermione. Then came 
at short intervals “The Hunchback ,” young George Vining playing 
Clifford to her Julia; and “ The School for Scandal,” with her Lady 
Teazle to his Charles Surface ; and “ Hamlet,” with Graham as the 
Prince to her Queen, J. Johnstone as Claudius, and for Ophelia, her 
niece, Miss Huddart—the name and style by which she had herself 
been best and longest known. Anon there followed “The Jealous 
Wife,” when her Mrs. Oakley was equalled in merit by the Major of 
that sterling comedian G. Cooke; and a revival of “The Maid’s 
Tragedy,” which gave special scops for her emotional force. 
As Lady Townly in “The Provoked Husband,” and as 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, she added materially to 
her roll of achievements. G. Vining, Graham, Belton, G. Cooke, 
J. Johnstone, and clever Miss Saunders also took part and parts in 
the last named comsdy—the lady’s curate, Sir Roger, being played 
with gusto by that Mr. H. Webb whom I have referred to as at 
Edinburgh in 1852, and who ought to have been better accounted of 
and recognised in London, considering how well he justified Mrs. 
Warner’s choice of him as her first low comedian by playing so well 
as he did, in the various pieces I have enumerated, the divers and 
“diverse characters of Autolycus, and Fathom, and Crabtree, and the 
Gravedigger, and John Moody. Little Miss Parker, too, turned up 
‘with him at this time, and is now, I understand, his wife. With 
‘what spirit Mrs. Warner carried on the management and confronted 
“difficulties may be inferred from her production in rapid succession, 
in 1848, of standard plays by Massinger and Sheridan Knowles—now 
‘a revival of “Damon and Pythias,” and now of “The Double 

Marriage” (Beaumont and Fletcher again), in which Fanny Vining 
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had a leading part, rather beyond her power at that period. Then 
came Macready—only to think of Macready at Marylebone !—and 
then the inevitable end. A new management, nevertheless, aspired 
to keep up the prestige of reform and refinement ;.Shakespeare was 
still to the front, and such names as Irish Hudson and E. H. Daven- 
port and Mrs. Mowatt figured on the bills. But the tide was ebbing 
gradually, and it was low water mark when Mr. W. Wallack entered 
courageously on his present enterprise. Before his own first appear- 
ance in his own theatre some old comedies were revived which the 
chances are very rare indeed of ever seeing now-a-days, particularly 
so with such creditable rehearsing and ensemble as marked’ the 
revival here of “Speed the Plough ”—to which is traceable the 
familiar “ What Will Mrs. Grundy Say ?” G. Cooke was here in his 
element, and so, more or less, were the other players enlisted by the 
new lessee—among them being Henry Vandenhoff, E. F. Edgar, T. 
Robertson, W. Shalders (like C. Fenton at Sadler’s Wells, scene- 
painter and low comedian both in one), Mra. Robertson, Miss Cleve- 
land,* and Miss Harriet Gordon (a favourite here for her pronounced 
aptitude in arch abigails and dashing demoiselles). To-night I have 
seen the Wallacks in “ Macbeth.” He is a tragedian of considerable 
impulsive power, and gives proof of studious training. The lady's 
physique qualifies her for the old-style ideal of Lady Macbeth, with 
a masculine tendency. Hence, too, her selection of such male parts 
as Ion—her impersonation of which is not likely to efface in old 
playgoers the remembrance of Ellen Tree; and again, as Romeo, to 
the Juliet of Miss Cleveland,* and the very spirited and successful 
Mercutio of the manager. In “The Winter's Tale” and “ The Lady 
of Lyons,” both husband and wife command the plaudits and 
sympathy of attentive but far from crowded houses. Prospects are 
none too promising in a pecuniary sense, and for the best of manage- 
ments the end is near when both ends cannot be made to meet. 


*The Miss Cleveland mentioned in the foregoing list of names I take to be that 
excellent actress, Mrs. Arthur Stirling, now far too seldom to be seen or heard of ; 
and the Robertsons to be the parents of that numerous family, amounting to a score 
and upwards, of whom one son was the author of “Caste” and “School,” and his 
sister Madge is the still more widely-known Mrs. Kendal,—TR. 
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Play-bills—Old and New. 


By S. J. ADAIR F1TZ-GERALD. 


BSeANY conflicting statements have appeared during the 
ENRP last few years as to the period when play-bills were 
actually introduced, and by play-bills I do not mean 
programmes, which are purely a modern institution, 
but bills printed and distributed to announce the pro- 
duction and performance of plays. One authority, to 
with we naturally turn for correct information, says that the first 
play-bill printed was dated April 8, 1663, and was issued from Drury 
Lane. This is quite wrong, as I shall presently show. This par- 
ticular bill, however, is worth quoting. It runs :—‘ By his Majestie 
his Company of Comedians at the New Theatre in Drury Lane, will 
be acted a comedy called the Humovrous Lievtenant by Beaumont 
and Fletcher.” The characters are then detailed, and the bill con- 
cludes thus: “The play will begin at three o’clock exactly.” 

Now so far back as 1563 mention is made of printed play-bills, and 
doubtless they were used even anterior to this, but they only con- 
tained the title of the piece with the date and hour of performance, 
with occasionally the name of the author, but not until a much later 
date the full cast. There is no reason why Shakespeare’s plays in 
his later days should not have been so announced. Just fancy read- 
ing a bill advertising a play as “writ by one Master Shakespeare !” 
Joseph Ames, the antiquarian, records in his“ History of Printing,” 
that James Roberts who published several of Shakespeare’s works, 
printed bills for the players. In the Stationers Company’s books 
there is an entry of a licence granted to one John Charlewoode in 
October, 1587, “by the whole consent of the Assistants for the onlye 
ymprinting of all maner.of billes for players; provided that if any 
trouble arise herebye, then Charlewoode io bear the charges.” A 
very half-hearted sort of a license truly, but it is presumed that 
Charlewoode had good and sufficient reasons for applying for it. 

These bills were very rude specimens of the black letter art, and 
were not handed round to the audience by any neatly arrayed 
damsel, who in witching guise proves a very harpy in these days by 
demanding sixpence and a shilling for a sheet of advertisements, but 
were pasted on the walls interior and exterior of the theatre, and also 
at the corner of the streets and on similar posts to those which Dr. 
Johnson was in the habit of touching as he wended his way down 
Fleet Street. The budding Willing of those times was probably one 
of the minor stage hands or “runners.” By the way, what remark- 
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able prescience the Bard showed in saying “Doth give us bold ad- 
vertisement !” This custom seems to have roused the particular ire 
of one puritanical scribbler of pamphlets, for he went to the trouble 
of writing a “ Treatise against Idlenesse, Vaine playes and Interludes” 
and had it printed in heavy type, but carelessly omitted to put the 
date—probably previous to 1587, and the writer may have been 
Henry Chettle, whose anger had already been stirred by the fact that 
“Outroaring Dick and Wat Winbars” earned twenty shillings a day 
by singing Catches and Madrigals at Braintree fair in Essex. This 
precious document says “They (the players) used to set up their 
bills upon postes some certain days before, to admonish the people to 
make resort to their theatres that they may thereby be the better 
furnished, and the people prepared to fill their purses with their 
treasures.” The oft-referred-to Water poet whose poetry is so seldom 
quoted, John Taylor to wit, alludes in one of his volumes to the 
practice of sticking bills on posts, and tells this anecdote—* Master 
Nat Field, the player, riding up Fleet Street at a great pace, a gentle- 
man called him and asked him what play was plaied that day. He 
being angry to be staied on so frivolous a demand made answer that 
he might see what play was plaied on every poste. ‘I cry you mercy,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘I took you for a poste, you rode so fast.’” 
Curiously enough Pepys says“ nothing about play-bills—perhaps 
because they were common necessities, though he refers several 
times to only hearing of a forthcoming production through general 
or accidental conversation at some friend’s house. The good folk 
who patronised the pit and gallery were not blessed with what 
Dogberry considered a mere concomitant of birth. That is to say 
even a moderate acquaintance with the three R’s, and this drawback, 
coupled with the fact that itinerant players were not over-burdened 
with this world’s goods, caused them to draw attention to their per- 
formances by beat of drum. Will Slye, who was factotum to Kempe 
during his provincial tour with his “ Nine Men of Gotham,” is repre- 
Sented with adrum. And Parolles, in “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
speaking of this occupation, says, “Faith, sir, he has led the drum 
before the English comedians.” The established houses, likewise, 
in London did not disdain this mode of attracting the public to a 
consideration of their fare. And we can well understand with what 
interest the catalogue of delights bawled forth by some underling of 
the theatres would be listened to by the idlers in St. Paul’s Walk, 
where Grub-street hacks and ne’er-do-wells were wont to dine with 
his grace Duke Humphrey, and by the gazers into the book shops 
and stalls that abounded in the vicinity. We know what appallingly 
lengthy titles were affixed to the plays themselves, and can well 
believe the incidents as descriLed by these followers of Autolycus to 
have been equally exciting and diffuse. A cynical scribbler of 1617 
gives a fairly good description of one of these play-bill criers : 
“ ’ 7, 9 : 

The first I sited the beeieceenth day. 

They say, ‘A new-invented boy of purle, 

That jeoparded his neck to steale a girl 
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Of twelve ; and lying fast impounded for't, 

Has hither sent his bearde to act his part, 
Against all those in open malice bent 

That would not freely to the theft consent : 
Faines all to’s wish, and in the epilogue 

Goes out applauded for a famous—rogue.’ 

Now hang me if I did not look at first 

For some such stuff by the fond people’s thirst.” 


Play-bills do not seem to have been improved in any way until after 
the Restoration; when Charles the Second granted a license, through 
Court favour and influence, to Robert L’Estrange in August, 1663, 
he being surveyor of the imprimery and printing presses. The grant 
was worded that Robert L’Estrauge was given “ sole license and grant 
of printing and publishing all ballads, plays, etc., not previously 
printed, and play-bills, &c.” These remunerative privileges he let 
out on lease or sold to different printers as it suited his pocket and 
pleasure. The Merry Monarch was passionately devoted to the play 
—it was during the discussion of Lord Ross’s “ Divorce Bill” that he 
gave utterance to the now common saying “ As good as a play ”"—and_ 
it would be interesting to know whether he was provided with a 
written programme, or whether he and his favourites, being well 
acquainted with the actors, relied upon the personality of the per- 
formers for instruction as to the various characters in the piece. 

Not till the dawn, however, of the eighteenth century were play-bills 
with the full cast of characters, synopsis of scenery, etc., extensively 
the mode in London. Theophilus Cibber, who wrote more biographies 
than plays, is stated to have been one of the most indefatigable 
reformers in this respect. Colley Cibber, too, made many improve- 
ments, and he it was who introduced two colours—alternate red and 
black of the title, descriptions of the acts,and soon. He also reduced 
the size of the bills. At one time the bills of Drury Lane were 
printed by a private press fixed in a room beneath the stage and 
published every afternoon, presumably for sale and distribution 
among the audiences. On the visits of Royalty special programmes 
or smaller bills were printed on white satin and placed in the Royal 
Box. This method, I believe, came to an end in the early part of this 
century. 

- The Brothers Smith, in “Rejected Addresses,” remind us of the awk- 

ward and coarsely printed play-bills that were used for programmes 
when the present Drury Lane was about to be opened (1812). Ina’ 
capital parody of Crabbe an entertaining incident is related : 


“Some giggling daughter of the Queen of Love 
Drops, reft of pin, her play-bill from above ; 
Like Icarus, while eniinn galleries clap, 

Soars, ducks, and dives in air the printed scrap ; 
But wiser, far than he, combustion fears, 

And, as it flies, eludes the chandeliers, 

Till sinking gradual with repeated twirl 

It settles, curling, on a fiddler’s curl ; 

Who from his powdered pate the intruder strikes 
And for mere malice, sticks it on the spikes.” 
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. Charles Lamb in one of his most agreeable essays, “On Some 
of the Old Actors,” opens his sketch with “The casual sight of an 
old play-bill, which I picked up the other day—I know not by what 
chance it was preserved so long—tempts me to call to mind 
a few of the players, who make the principal figure in it.” And 
similarly, reading of an anecdote of Mrs. Garrick the other day 
brought to my mind the singular circumstances that informed the 
world of the talent of the “Great Little Davy.” The Lord Chamber- 
lain, by pressure brought to bear by the citizens who had a horror 
of all things dramatic, deprived Gifford of his license almost 
immediately after he took possession of the theatre in Goodman's 
Fields, and in 1736 he fled to Portugal Street, but did. not meet 
with encouraging success. So in 1741 he returned to Ggodman’s 
Fields and employed a peculiar subterfuge to defeat the mandate 
of the Lord Chamberlain. Not being allowed to act plays for money, 
he advertised a concert “at the late theatre,” between the acts of 
which “A society of Ladies and Gentlemen would give dramatic 
performances gratuitously, for their own diversion.” And strange 
to say no opposition was offered to his artful enterprise, and he 
flourished exceedingly. And anon came upon the scene a certain 
ambitious young gentleman who was dying to appear in public. It 
was on the 19th of October, 1741, that one of Gifford’s entertainments 
was advertised to take place to commence at six o’clock with music 
and songs, the second part being devoted to the interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s “ Life and Death of King Richard the Third,’’ with the 
ballad opera of “The Virgin Unmasked ” to follow. The tickets were 
sold at 3s., 2s., and 1s., and purchasers were informed that the part of 
the Duke of Gloster would be played by “A gentleman who had never 
before appeared on any stage.” That gentleman was David Garrick, 
the English Roscius. If only that bill were in existence, what a trea~ 
sure it would be! So original was David's acting that he drew all the 
town from the west, and his fame and fortune were made doubly 
secure by his appearance at Drury Lane at the end of the season. 
His after successes are history. En passant, among the many improve- 
ments and innovations of Garrick must be added the introduction 
of footlights. Collecting play-bills is a fascinating pastime, and to 
attempt to give even the briefest account of notable first appear- 
ances would mean the undertaking of a task so stupendous that the 
most ardent lover of theatrical lore would shrink from it. But there 
is one remarkable play-bill that deserves recording, as it contains the 
names of those who marked an important era in the history of the 
stage. The bill in question is stated to have been discovered affixed 
to the wall of a shoemaker’s shop ina small town in the country. 
It was issued by Mr. Kemble’s Company of Comedians about 1766, 
and goes on to relate that “Mr. Kemble, with humble submission 
to the ladies and gentlemen of Wolverhampton and the town in gene-~ 
ral, proposes entertaining them on Wednesday evening at The Town 
Hall with a concert of vocal and instrumental music. Between the 
several parts of the concert (for the amusement of the time and 
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further improvement of polite literature) will be continued the His- 
trionic Academy, with specimens of the various modes of elocution 
by the Inhabitants of the Town, for their diversion without fee, gain, 
hire, or reward.” Now comes the important feature of this effusion: 
“ Love in a Village” concluded the entertainment with the following 
cast: Sir William Meadows by Mr. K-mb-le; Young Meadows by 
Mr. S8-dd-ns; Rosetta by Miss K-mb-le ; Madge by Mrs. K-mb-le ; 
Housemaid by Miss F. K-mb-le. Why such a palpably thin disguise 
was resorted to goodness only knows. Miss K-mb-le was the lady 
who married the Young Meadows, and became in after years the 
greatest tragedy actress of her time, as Mrs. Siddons. Some believe 
that she has never been surpassed yet. 

Lyingebefore me, as I write, is another surprisingly interesting 
play-bill of the old Queen’s Theatre. It is dated February 6th, 1868. 
A revival of H. J. Byron’s “ Dearer than Life” is the chief feature. 
The cast is unique because the principal actors have all since become 
“ gtars”’: Michael Garner, Mr. J. L. Toole ; Uncle Ben, Mr. Lionel 
Brough; Charley, Mr. C. Wyndham; Bob Gassitt, Mr. Henry Irving; 
Mr. Kedgely, Mr. John Clayton ; and Old Bolter, with the good old 
song “ The Grasp of an Honest Man,” Mr. C. Seyton. The Lucy was 
Miss Henrietta Hodson, whois now Mrs. H. Labouchere ; Mr. Labou- 
chere at the time, by-the-way, was the real lessee of the theatre, 
though it was licensed to Mr. W. H. Liston. Miss H. Everard and 
Miss Ewell also played. Besides “Dearer than Life,” the bill con- 
sisted of “ A Race for a Dinner,” with Mrs. John Clayton as Sponge, 
and Mr. H. Mellon as Doric. Then there was “The Little Rebel,” 
with Mr. W. H. Stephens, Miss Henrietta Hodson, and Miss Kate 
Santley, and the whole concluded with William Brough’s “ Gnome 
King,” with Messrs. Toole, Brough, W. H. Stephens, Keet Webb; 
Mesdames Kate Santley, Jane Rignold, Kate Egerton, and Everard. 
Several others unknown to fame also took part in the performance. 

Of this truly monster entertainment Mr. Irving was the stage 
manager! The bill, as sold in the pit for two-pence, is a folded 
crown sheet printed in blue ink. Programmes, as we have them now, 
were not in use generally except in the stalls and boxes. Indeed, 
the modern programme is very modern indeed, and is barely fifty 
years old, and up till within less than twenty years the frequenters 
of the cheaper parts of the house had to be content with the vile, 
badly printed semi-posters, the ink of which used to come off on the 
hands and smelt abominuably. It may be stated that when a tragedy 
was announced the bill was printed in red, and when a comedy or 
other piece, black ink was used. 

' Now programmes are going to the other extreme in size and get up. 
Some theatres issue very artistic cards and octavo and quarto sheets 
—others don’t ; but they all seem to have one object in view, viz., 
how to give the greatest trouble to the luckless wight who foolishly 
desires to find out the name of the play, whom it is by, and who the 
actors are. It is a maze worse than Hampton Court, for you have no 
guide at all. On the first page you are most likely informed where 
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you can purchase coffins on the hire system, tooth powder, basinettes, 
and brandy ; on the second, third, and fourth you are confronted 
with a perfect encyclopedia of toilette requisites, and are initiated 
into so many mysteries of feminine attire as makes you, being merely 
a modest male, positively blush and feel embarrassed. The cast of the 
play is supposed to be on it somewhere, but very few are equal to 
the task of discovering the exact spot. And for all these irritating 
advertisements, out of which the managements reap enormous profits, 
the unfortunate playgoer has to pay at least sixpence. If they were 
free one would not complain, but to be heavily mulcted for a sheet 
of advertisements is really too bad. At the better theatres the pro- 
grammes are given away, but it ought tobe the ruleat all theatres. 
One might just as well be charged for the honour of reading a menu 
prior to ordering a dinner, as be expected to pay for a programme. 
Anothergrievance—why cannotacting managers date the programmes? 
and why cannot each theatre choose one particular size and style and 
keep to it? At present, the majority of them seem to chop and 
change about whenever a fresh piece is put on. The collector of 
programmes has, indeed, a hard time of it. He cannot have his pro- 
grammes bound because each new play brings forth a different sized 
programme, and sometimes so arranged that it is simply impossible 
to have it bound up with anything. The vagaries of theatrical 
managers in these small matters are truly incomprehensible. They 
tell us that a theatre isa shop, and yet rarely bring any practical 
business tactics to bear upon the managing of it—especially in the 
minor details. What a pity a regular system is not arranged and en- 
forced by those who are absolutely at the head of our theatres. Let 
all fees be abolished and all programmes offered without charge, and 
then if we could get a few original plays by British authors, well 
—then the dramatic millennium would be at hand ! 


<r 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“ESTHER SANDRAZ.” 


Play in Three Acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, founded on ADOLPHE BELOT’s “ Femme de Glace.” 
Plac2i in evening bill at the St. Jame3’s Theatre, May 3, 1890. 


Henri Vandelle -» Mr. CHARLES SUGDEN. Malame pasa Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT. 
Olivier Deschamp;.. Mr. ARTHUR BouascaHier. | Henriette .. .. Miss MARION LEA. 
Fourcanade .. .. Mr. EVEWILL. Clarisse .. .. .. Miss CARRIE BENTON. 
Boisgommeux .. .. Mr. H. De LANGE. Berthe ++ «+ «+ Miss L@NA MEYERS. 
Justin... .. .. .. Mr. ErRskive LEwIs. Blanche ° -» Miss BTTre WILLIAMS, 
Joseph.. .. .. .. Mr. MUNRO. Esther Sandraz. .. Mrs. LANGTRY. 

, eee Mr. LAMBARTE. 


As Mr. Grandy’ 8 play was first produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, June 11, 1889, with Miss Amy Roselle in the title-rdle, and as 
a very full description of the plot was given in the July number of 
‘THE THEATRE of that year, there is no occasion to refer further to 
it, than to state that the interest turns on the endeavours of the 
heroine to blight the married life of Henri Vandelle, in revenge for 
his having forsaken her after promising her marriage. He, all the 
while vowing affection for her, tells her he must marry for money, 
and offers to share the wealth he will acquire with her; she scorn- 
fully tears off the jewels he has given her and casts them at his feet 
in the presence of the guests assembled at his last bachelor supper 
party. Esther Sandraz then contrives to become companion to his 
wife Henriette, and discovering that Olivier Deschamps, Vandelle’s 
bosom friend, has been engaged to Henriette, does her utmost to 
bring about an intrigue between them, but they are both pure 
minded, and so she fails. Henriette has spoken hardly of Esther, 
and has thus made of her even a more bitter enemy; but in an in- 
terview, in which Henriette acknowledges the unkindness of her 
strictures, she softens the heart of the revengeful woman, already 
touched by the noble conduct and entreaties of Olivier. Esther 
promises to forego her vengeance, and to leave the house, and is on 
the point of doing so under the escort of Olivier, when Vandelle, 
imagining that it is his wife who is eloping]with her former lover, 
fires on and kills her, and then, horrified at the mistake he has made, 
destroys himself. In the impersonation of such a character as 
Esther Sandraz, there is scope for the display of almost every phase 
of passion—the affection of a woman who has loved not wisely but too 
well; of the attributes of a softer nature turned to stone; of a heart 
and soul that are dead to every feeling but that of revenge, and, 
lastly, the re-awakening to a better spirit by words of kindness to 
which the woman has been unused. Mrs. Langtry, in her first scene, 
where she shows her passionate love for the selfish creature who has 
enthralled her, was womanly and tender, and, as she discovers his 
baseness, was grand and powerful in her contempt for him. When 
under his roof-tree, and defying him through the power that the com- 
promising letters he has written her since his marriage have given 
her, to rid himself of her, there was much to be admired in the 
acting, but it wanted: the venomous bitterness that the words ex- 
pressed, and, though there was great art in Mrs. Langtry’s later 
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scenes, there was a false ring ; the utterances of her repentance did 
not carry the conviction of sincerity. Yet it must be admitted that, 
taken altogether, the performance was greatly to be commended, for 
the réle is an arduous one. Mr. Charles Sugden failed lamentably 
in expressing any ardour in his passion for the woman he had 
wronged, but was succesful in depicting an utterly callous man. Mr: 
Arthur Bourchier was most earnest and impressive, realising almost 
entirely a noble-spirited, unselfish gentleman, whose only thought 
was the welfare of the woman he loved. Miss Marion Lea, who has 
to represent a thoroughly innocent and pure-minded woman, ignorant 
of the evil of the world, touched the right cord throughout, and 
fairly divided the honours of the evening. ‘Mr. Everill gave us an 
excellent bit of comedy as Fourcanade, a provincial mayor, who, on 
the pretence of public business, pays visits to Paris and indulges in 
the pleasures of the capital ; and Mrs. Charles Calvert was genuinely 
humorous as a trusting wife, till in an unlucky moment for him she 
discovers his peccadilloes. Mr. H. De Lange was particularly good 
as the fire-eating, jealous Boisgommeux. 

“ Esther Sandraz,” which was accorded a most favorable reception, 
was preceded by “The Tiger,” a musical farce, adapted by F. C. 
Burnand from “Taming a Tiger,”and set to music by Edward Solomon. 
Even though the gods were put out of temper by the delay in 
raising the curtain, I do not think that had they been in the best 
of humours they would have returned a different verdict—one 
of unqualified disapproval—for the libretto was poor in fun, and the 
music not what we generally have from the composer. Mr. Charles 
Colnaghi, a well-known amateur, who made his professional debit 
as Philip Fuller, did his best to save the fortunes of the piece. 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
GOLDSMITH’s comedy divided into three acts. 
Revived at the Criterion Theatre, Saturday evening, May 10, 1890. 


Young Marlow .. ... Mr. CHAS. WYNDHAM. Tom Tickle .. .. .. 'Mr.C. EDMONDs. 
Hardcastle .. .. .. Mr. WM. BLAKELEY. Tom Twist .. .. .. Mr, F. EMERY. 
Hastings’ .. .. .. Mr. W.DRarcorr. Jack Slang .. .. .. Mr. W.GuIsx. 
Sir Charles Marlow .. Mr. F. ATHERLEY. Mat Muggins .. .. Mr. H.EsMonpD 
Tony Lumpkin .. .. 7: = GIDDENS. Mrs. H a in = A. VICTOR. 
ea ae r. 8. VALENTINE. LEANORE 
ie: o cf « « Mr. 8. HEWSON. Miss Neville.. .. .. LEYSHON, 
Ralph .. .. .. .. Mr.C. STEYNE. Maid .. .. .. «. Miss E. Penrose. 
Gregory .. .. .. Mr. L.CHAPUY. Barmaid .. .. .. Miss R. MCNEILL. 
ae eee Mr. J. FRANCIS. Miss Hardcastle .. .. Miss Many Moone, 


Mr. Wyndham knows his audiences so well that the fact will in a 
measure account for his fresh departure in the general acting of 
Goldsmith’s time-honoured comedy. The patrons of the Criterion 
prefer to laugh ; they as a rule like everything taken in a lively 
rattling manner, and so young Marlow’s basnfulness is made almost 
farcical in its hesitation and ultra shyness. Hardcastle, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Blakeley, instead of being a sententious, well-in- 


formed and rather stately character, is a fatuons old gentleman, who ~ 


being made the butt of his young visitor, becomes a laughing-stock, 
and the Tony Lumpkin of Mr. Giddens is a mischievous ratile- 
pated youth, not by any means obtuse, but rather cunning than 
otherwise, and notwithstanding his association with pot-house com- 
panions, retaining the manners of a gentleman. The Mrs. Hard- 
castle of Miss Victor is most in accordance with tradition—she is 
still a vain silly lady, wrapped up in her cubbish offspring and blind 
to his faults. The Miss Hardcastle of Miss Mary Moore was lady- 
like, but a little wanting in the coquetry and dash of the character. 
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Mr. W. Draycott was fairly good as Hastings, and Miss Eleanore 
Leyshon attractive as Miss Neville. The Diggory of Mr. 8. Valentine 
was good. A number of “gags” are introduced which are quite 
unnecessary, and the play is now reduced to three acts, with tableau 
curtains to allow for the changes of scene, which are effected with 
marvellous rapidity. Old playgoers will scarcely approve of the 
new reading, but to the modern school it may prove acceptable. 
The mounting of the piece is very handsome. “She Stoops to 
Conquer” is preceded by A. C. Troughton’s one act comedietta, 
“Living Too Fast,” which is only noticeable for the efficient manner 
in which the character of Julia is represented by Miss F. Frances. 


“THE CABINET MINISTER.” 
Originai farce, in Four Acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
First produced at the Court Theatre, We lnesday, April 23, 18990. 


Fee Seo -. } Mr. RICHARD SAUNDERS: eee Cae Of } Miss R. G. LE THIERE. 
Be Hon. Sedalia | xr. anon Onc. | Hedyaniemia iat, wi nana Ruano, 
Brooke Twomble { Mr. E. ALLAN AYNES- aes . ic. fe 
ae Y -*) worrs. Lady Twombley .. Mrs. JoHN Woop. 
a on — # } Mr. BRANDON,THoMaAS. | Imogen.. .. .. «. ee 
r Mr. WEEDON GROs- Lady Macphail .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. 
Mr. Joseph Lebanon.. { SMITH. Hon. Mrs. Gaylustre.. Miss Rosina FIutert. 
Valentine White ..» Mr. HERBERT WARING. Anséle Miss MARIANNE CALD- 
ier. Eitors ps Mr. FRANK FARREN. Sey oe) ee. 08: Is wt 
unkittrick .. . JOHN CLULOW. iss FLORENCE 
ws ee «ee. Mr, ERNEST PaTON. Miss Munkittrick = .. { HARRIVGTON. 





Even the brilliancy of Mr. Pinero’s dialogue—and he has not yet 
written any so brilliant in its pungent satire and quick repartee— 
could prevent some expressions of disapprobation when the curtain 
fell on “The Cabinet Minister.” The fact was that the audience 
was puzzled. Had they sat out a farce, which was merely to ridicule 
the follies of modern society ? or was it a comedy in which they were 
to feel interested as representing the troubles and arxieties that even 
those in the higher walks of life must suffer? Some of the episodes 
were 80 thoroughly farcical, whilst on the other hand the distresses of 
the unhappy Lady Twombley were so real as almost to make one 
weep. Then there were so many characters that were mere sketches, 
clever indeed, but that seemed to require elaborating before one 
could feel that they were realities. The plot is of the slightest, and 
should certainly not have been spread over more than three acts. 
Sir Julian Twombley is “The Cabinet Minister,” but a disappointed 
one. He is anything but wealthy, is harassed for money, and finds 
a comfort and soothing of his troubles by playing on the flute at all 
sorts of odd times. His lot is none the happier in that his wife, to 
keep up appearances and to launch her son and daughter well in life 
by prosperous marriages, has become deeply involved in debt and is 
in the power of the Hon. Mrs. Gaylustre (really a fashionable 
milliner), and her unmitigated little snob of a brother, Joseph 
Lebanon. These two force themselves into society under the sgis 
of Lady Twombley’s introduction, compel her to obtain them an in- 
vitation to one of her great relative’s houses in Scotland, where they 
are guilty of all sorts of offences against good breeding. Eventually 
Lebanon, by threats, induces his victim to purloin an official letter 
rélating to a canal that is to be constructed in India, that he may use 
his information to speculate on the Stock Exchange. Fortunately, 
Sir Julian Twombley has had some suspicions ; he has manufactured 
a letter the contents of which are in direct opposition to the intentions 
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of the Government. He tells his wife this, when she in an agony of 
mind confesses what she hasdone. She immediately takes advantage 
of her knowledge of the truth, telegraphs to her stockbroker to buy 
shares, and thus makes such a fortune as clears off all their liabilities 
and enables their domestic barque to anchor in calm water, and the 
play winds up with a wild dancing of the “ Strathspey.” People are 
used to go to the Court and to laugh at Mrs. John Wood's eccentric 
humour ; in this piece they not only have many opportunities for 
doing so, but of seeing her in another light, that of a woman driven 
almost distracted by her cares and worries, and are no doubt sur- 
prised that this clever actress can so powerfully delineate an almost 
new line of character. Mr. Arthur Cecil is truly excellent asthe well 
meaning, not too brilliant state official; and Mr. Brandon Thomas 
made his mark as a Highland laird, of huge stature, vast wealth, 
and of few words and completely under the control of his mother, 
Lady Macphail (a talkative dame well played by Mrs. Edmund Phelps). 
Miss Rosina Filippi gave a clever rendering of the sly pushing Hon. 
Mrs. Gaylustre. Mr. E. Allan Aynesworth was fresh and original as 
a young man of the present day ; and Miss Florence Tanner as a 
reigning belle, Mr. Herbert Waring as an unpolished Colonial and 
Miss Le Thiére as one of the leaders of society were all good ; in fact, 
the cast generally acquitted themselves well. To Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith, however, must be awarded the palm for his novelty of treat- 
ment of the usurer Lebanon. It was athoroughly natural performance 
without any apparent straining for effect, and yet the effect came in 
his every word and action, and though many could but say that they 
had met such a one in real life, no such picture has yet been seen on 
the stage. Before leaving the subject, I must refer to the beauty of 
the dresses worn by the ladies ; they are in the most perfect taste and 
of the very handsomest description, and will no doubt soon attract 
many of the fair sex to visit the theatre. The principals were well 
applauded, and the author had to bow his acknowledgments, but 
“The Cabinet Minister” will not be rated as one of Mr. Pinero’s 
successes. It should be ‘stated, however, that the public is 
flocking to the Court Theatre, the house being nightly filled to over- 
flowing. ee 
“ THEODORA.” 


Play in six acts, adapted by Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN, from “ Sardou’s masterpiece.” 
First produced in London, at the Princess’s Theatre, Monday, May 5, 1890, 





Justinian .. .. .- Mr. W. H. VERNON. Calchas,. .. .. .. Mr, THOMAS BLACKLOCK 
Marcellus .. .. .- Mr,CHAS.CARTWRIGHT. | First Lord .. .. .. Mr. WM. Paicg, 
= Ceci, MoRtToN | Second Lord .. ., Mr. C0, Downgy. 

Belisarius «- ++ +: ORK. - .» «+ Mr, THOS, HaRais, 
Euphratas .. .. -. Mr.GR0, BERNAGE, Fourth Lord ., ., Mr. ARTHER PRIOR, 
Caribert.. -. -» +» Mr.Gxo,W. COCKBURN. | Chief of the Ostiaries Mr.Guo, AUBREY, 
Michael.. -. -- ++ Miss MABEL CHAMPION, | Anireas .. .. .. Mr LEONARD Boyne, 
Timocles .. -- ++ Mr. ALFRED B. Cross, Antonint Miss CLARICE TREVOR, 
Agathon.... -- +> Mr. HOWARD STURGE, Tam ppew DOLORES DRUM- 
Saner ‘. \l Mr. Hewey De Soiia, | Tamyris .. .. . MOND, 
Styrax .. .. .. °+ Mr. CHARLES LANDER. | Callirhoe .. .. .. Miss MaRte STEWART. 
The Executioner. -- Mr,CHas, FoRsEy, Macedonia... .. .. Miss ALICE Dz Wynvron. 
Mundus +» Mr, Henry LUDLOW. Iphis .. .. .. .. Miss A. Lioyp, 

score st. Mr. W. H. Gown, ve +e ee 6ee 6©Miss DoRA DE Wrnroy. 
a Th. 8 - WaLteR LAW-/| Columba .. .. .. Miss BARBARA MBaDE. 
Lycostrates.. .. ..- - Py on TORR ic ce 00. 80 by Loce OComnos, 

r. CHAS, ° 8 ACE AW- 

Orthes .. ». -» +» (Mr, @goncg Lake | Theodora... .. ..} "Horne, 
AMPOB... 0. 00> oe GRANGE, 
Officers, Lords-in-Waiting, Os ; Scholars of the Emperor's Body Guard, Goths, Slaves, Servants, 
Eunuchs, Nubian Dancing Girls, van Bearers, Maids of Honour, Ladies-in-Waiting, and Incense 


“Theodora” is a play that was written specially for Madame. 
Bernhardt; it is one in which she is great, because she is a great 
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actress, but it is not a good play, thoughashowy one. For the critical 
to enjoy it, the heroine must be impersonated by an artist of the 
first rank, for she has to show us how a girl who began life in the 
circus could so bewitch an emperor as to become his consort, and 
who after she wore the diadem could still delight in mingling with 
her former companions ; who whilst being the ruling power of the 
state, could risk all in her wild mad passion for a young Greek ; a 
woman who can wind her husband round her finger, who is as iron 
to her enemies but as wax to her lover, to save whom she will in 
cold blood pierce to the heart with a bodkin taken from her hair, an 
unfortunate creature, who might under the agony of the torture 
betray his fellow conspirator. Miss Grace Hawthorne has already 
filled the part with considerable success in the provinces, and though 
she could not altogether look the character or rise to the heights of 
grandeur that it requires, succeeded in rendering it a capable per- 
formance, and one far greater than was anticipated. Mr. Leonard 
Boyne was at his best when confessing how unwittingly he had be- 
trayed his fellow conspirators. Mr. Cartwright’s rendering of 
Marcellus left nothing to be desired; his great seene when beseeching 
Theodora to put an end to him was most effective. Mr. W. H. Vernon 
was to the letter the crafty, superstitious, and craven emperor. Mr. 
George W. Cockburn, Miss Marie Stuart, and Miss Dolores Drummond, 
were good. The piece is splendidly staged, the dresses are of the 
costliest description, and the mounting altogether lavish, so that as a 
spectacle alone “Theodora” is likely to attract large audiences for 
some time to come. Mr. Buchanan’s version is a good: one, but 
though his allowing the empress to poison herself, and so die with 
Andreas, affords a tableau and a scene for the heroine, I doubt 
whether it is as effective as the curtain falling on the supposition 
that she will suffer f:om the silken bowstring, as in the original. 


“A MODERN’ MARRIAGE.” 
New Play in Four Acts by NEVILLE DOOoNE. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre Thursday afternoon, May 8, 1890. 


Sir Richard Arlingford, ) Captain Gossett .. .. Mr. HERBERTE BASING. 
be ay to al j Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP Wilson .. .. .. .. Mr. H. BDEN. 
0 ‘airs 2 Miss ROBERTHA 
John Middleton .» «. Mr. JULIAN Cross. Lady Blestington .. { ERSKINE, 
Walter Trevor .. .. Mr. Royck CARLETON. Eva Avtinaford Miss ELLALINE 
Henry Edwards .. .. Mr. LEWIs WALLER. VE ESEEG EOE 09 «8 { TERRISS. 
Major Sportington .. Mr.C. KENT. Lilian Arlingford .. Miss ALMA MURRAY. 


“A Modern Marriage” turned out to be but a very crude play, 
with a totally unnecessary fourth act, and written at times in a very 
slipshod manner, and with such expressions asthe “garb of charity 
reaching to heaven.” The full cast is given on account of the excel- 
lence of the acting, which really carried the piece. ‘To tell the story 
in as few words as possible, Walter Trevor is an adventurer who has 
by some means obtained the post of secretary to Sir Richard Arling- 
ford ; he is also a Russian spy. ‘He steals important despatches ; 
abstracts the one particular document, and puts the remainder in the 
pocket of Henry Edwards’ coat, and to cast suspicion on him, leaves 
an envelope addressed to the latter in the bureau from which the 
papers have been abstracted. Edwards is an artist with whom 
Lilian is in love; he has just been accepted, but, of course, being 
charged with his crime, he leaves England and is supposed to die in 
Russia. . Lilian, at the instance of her father, marries Walter Trevor, 
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now Lord Dacre. Edwards suddenly reappears and taxes Trevor not 
only with having stolen the despatches, but also with having by false 
evidence assumed his (Edwards’) title and estates. Trevor braves it 
out, feeling sure that nothing will be done to him on account of his 
wife. His career is ended by his accomplice, Jolin Middleton, whose 
daughter he has betrayed, but in his dying moments he utters words 
that induce Lilian to believe that Edward has shot him. The fourth 
act is used to clear up this mistake, and is only redeemed by an 
excellent love scene, most unconventionally and naturally played by 
Mr. C. Kent and Miss Ellaline Terriss. Lady Blessington was a 
ridiculous character who sets a canine pet abcve the whole human 
species, but was made almost possible by Miss Robertha Erskine. 
Generally speaking, the acting of the remainder of the principals 
‘was worthy of the greatest praise. 


“PAUL KAUVAR.” 


Drama in four acts, written by STEELE MACKAYE. 
Produced for the first time in England at Drury Lane Theatre, Monday, May 12, 1890. 


Paul Kauvar .» Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. FirstOrderly .. .. Mr. HeErnBERT LEWIN. 
Honore Albert Maxime Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. General Kleterre .. Mr. ACTON BOND. 
General Delaroche .. Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING erly.. .. Mr. J. L. STONER. 
Marquis de Vaux .. Mr. CHARLES HUDSUN. Diane de Beaumont .. Miss MILLWARD. 
— Potin., .. Mr. Victor STEVENS. Nanette Potin .. .. Miss EpirH BRUCE. 

-. Mr. ERNgST HENDRIE. Searlotte .. .. .. Mrs. CLIFTON, 
Colonel La Hogue -» Mr. WALLACE Moir. 


“ By arrangement with Mr. Terriss,” as announced in the play-bills, 
“Paul Kauvar,” which has been running for some four years in 
America, is now put on its merits before a London audience. The 
play will probably prove a success here, for though the dialogue is 
stilted and its main interest turns on the same situations as render 
powerful ‘‘ The Dead Heart ” and “ All for Her,” yet that interest is 
well sustained to the close of the third act, and what is lacking in the 
fourth is compensated for by a great scene for the heroand a stirring 

‘episode in the attack of the Republicans on a chateau. Paul Kauvar 
is President cf the “ Revolutionary Section of Fraternity,” and so is 
able to conceal without suspicion under his roof the Duc de Beau- 
mont and his daughter Diane. Association with her leads to love, 
and she and Paul are secretly married. Another suitor of hers, the 
Marquis de Vaux, induces the Duke to believe that he is about to be 
betrayed by Kauvar, and so the Royalist and Diane are on the point 
of quitting their safe shelter, when the Duke is arrested, as he be- 
lieves, by the orders of Kauvar. This arrest has, however, been 
brought about by the Marquis, who has obtained the warrant from 

’ Kauvar as though it were to imprison some other enemy to the 
public safety (for the event takes place in 1794, during the Revolu- 
tion in France). Diane casts in her lot with her father, leaving her 
husband ; and after trial the Duke is condemned to the guillotine. 
Kauvar, to save him, assumes his cloak, and after confessing to the 
Marquis, who poses as his most faithful friend, his marriage with 
Diane, and confiding her to his care,.goes forth to die in place of the 
Duke. Kauvar is saved, however, in his turn, by the good Abbé St. 
Cye, who assumes his dress and is beheaded in his stead. The Duke 
and Diane escape to La Vendée, and are protected by General Dela- 
roche, the Royalist Commander. As Kauvar is supposed to be dead, 
he Marquis proposes for the hand of Diane, and is accepted by her 
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father, but she has learnt of her husband’s escape, and of his being 
now a captain in the revolutionary troops. She therefore confesses 
her marriage to her father, who, outraged at her plebeian union and 
at her proving such a traitor to her order, drives her from him with 
‘ scorn and opprobrium. Diane throws back scorn for scorn in this 
really fine scene, and rushes off to find her husband and live or die 
with him. Ina melée between the opposing troops Kauvar is taken 
prisoner. Genzral Delaroche admires him for his bravery and honest 
outspoken faith in his principles, and at length foregoes the sentence 
of death to which Kauvar is liable, on his giving his parole not to again 
bear arms against his King. The chateau in which this takes place 
is carried by assault by the “sans culottes”—the General, the Duke, 
and Diane are likely to fall victims to the fury of the mob, when 
General Kleterre arrives, announces the death of Robespierre, and 
that “The Reign of Terror” is at an end—but not before the Marquis’s 
treachery has been exposed and he has been given over to the tender 
mercies of the enraged and howling “ patriots” who look upon him as 
aspy. The Duke acknowledges how he has wronged Kauvar by his 
suspicions, and, as some amendment, accepts him as a son-in-law. 
In his love scenes, and his agony when he thinks he has lost his wife, 
in his nobility in going to the scaffold to prove how unfounded are 
the charges laid against him, Mr. Terriss was excellent; but it isa 
pity that his declamation in the stronger scenes should sometimes 
rise almost to shouting. Mr. Neville can always act the courtly 
nobleman who can accept misfortune with all the insouciance of the 
old régime, and in the act where he upbraids his daughter he was power- 
ful. Miss Millward was very tender, showing the hesitating weak- 
ness of a woman swayed alternately by the affection for a parent and 
love for a husband until that husband’s character is attacked, and then 
she was truly grand in his defence. The blot in the cast was the 


acting of Mr. Charles Hudson ; he made of the Marquis altogether too 


mean and pitiful a scoundrel. He would have deceived no honest 
man, his villainous countenance (as made up by him) would have 
betrayed him, and his adoption of Mr. Henry Irving’s voice and 
manner were decidedly objectionable. Miss Edith Bruce, as a strong- 
minded wife, and Mr. Victor Stevens as a henpecked, timorous hus- 
band supplied the comic element, which was weak, but which they 
did their best with. Mr. Ernest Hendrie and Mrs. Clifton represented 
the bloodthirsty, popular leaders of the bloodthirsty Republicans. 
The piece was excellently staged, and the verdict may be taken as a 
favourable one. The principals had repeatedly to bow their acknow- 
ledgments, as had Mr. Augustus Harris at the close of the perform- 
ance. The drama was preceded by a farce called “The Married Rake,” 

which pleased the gods, and in which Mr. Victor Stevens was very 
amusing as the amorous Mr. Flighty, who has to pay for his indiscre- 


tion by means of a practical joke played upon him by his wife and 
her friend, 
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Mr. JEROME K. JEROME. 


“The world’s mine oyster.” 
—‘ Merry Wives or Winpsor,’ 
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worth mentioning in the productions of any other musical genius, 
from Wagner down to—well, say Smith. They go to all the 
concerts at which their particular idol sings—which is exceedingly 
beneficial to Art—and the concert givers. 

At the same time, the “ intense” composer is often a clever and 
capable musician, who has drifted into being what he is through 
stress of circumstances, perhaps ; but he submerges all his ability in 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Musical Silhouettes. 





No. 2. THE “INTENSE” COMPOSER. 





HIS type of composer is almost obsolete, it may be said, but 
he still crops up now and again. He is intensely popular 
with the ladies, intensely conceited, and intensely obtuse. 
Whether he writes songs or only sings them, he always 
doth both, or either, as the case may be, for Art, with a 
capital A. 

At the same time, he has a soul not above pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, and his songs or.his voice command a price im- 
measurably above their fair market value. 

His songs are, as a rule, the deepest of the deep. If the words be 
not vague in the extreme, the music will make them so. Now and 
again, a flash of melody is visible through the thunder-cloud of in- 
tensity that darkens the composition from the opening bar of the 
first symphony to the last note on the final page, generally a solitary 
key note, apparently wandering solus in the weird region of the bass. 
Sometimes a whole phrase may be of real and genuine interest ; but 
it is invariably marred by a sudden, inconsequent and affected change 
of tempo or key. 

This school—for the “intense” composer is one of a large class— 
deprecates anything so unmusical as melody, except in its own songs 
and compositions. It is so blinded, asa rule, by the intense beauty 
of these that it cannot see merit in any others, though it can perceive 
all the faults and is not above pointing them out, languidly and un- 
interestedly, as who should say, “This is Art’s duty and we will do 
it, cost us what it may.” 

As I have said, he is popular with the ladies. They admire his 
songs, sing them in a manner feebly imitative of the composer (when 
he happens to sing) and, asa true worshipper should, see nothing 
worth mentioning in the productions of any other musical genius, 
from Wagner down to—well, say Smith. They go to all the 
concerts at which their particular idol sings—which is exceedingly 
beneficial to Art—and the concert givers. 

At the same time, the “ intense” composer is often a clever and 
capable musician, who has drifted into being what he is through 
stress of circumstances, perhaps ; but he submerges all his ability in 
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affectation and pedantry until the average observer can see little or 
nothing of it. 

After being what Byron calls “the comet of a season,” and, 
perhaps, the star of two seasons, he finds a new lion roaring to the 
same listening crowd. He is forgotten. This is the crucial moment 
of his care2r. If he is worth anything, he will go on working, and 
sooner or later obtain his reward, though it may not be the adoring 
smiles of silly women, or the rapturous applause of still sillier 
audiences. He will gain the favour of that great section of the 
musical world, the public, which will wait for his songs, criticise 
them for what they are intrinsically worth, buy them, and sing 
them. He will gradually lose his “ intensity,” and become a reason- 
able and ordinary human being. ; 

If the reverse—well, the reverse is hardly worth considering. 
Your lion may roar loudly and he will, but if folk will not hear him, 
turn their deafer ear, and even go away, smiling pity, what is he to 
do? Go on roaring ? 

True, he can pose as a martyr to Art, with its capital A. Butalong 
continued standing in one strained pose is calculated to make the 
frame ache. 

Yet to retire from the field and make way to a younger rival—there 
is heartache in that. Whichever he may elect to do, whether he serve 
Art, or woo social popularity, he will carry with him to his 
grave, wherever and whenever it may be, a sense of a disappointed 
and disappointing life. 

SEMIBREVE. 


There has been something like an epidemic of pianoforte recitals setting in. 
How long it will last cannot be said ; the musical critic prays it may not be 
severe—a mere “boom” as the Americans put it. 


Madame Frickenhaus’ recital took place on the 19th of last month at Prince's 
Hall. The talented artist gave a finished rendering of Schumann’s F Sharp 
Minor Sonata, and a very charming Nocturne in E Flat, from the pen of Mr. 
Edward Cutler, met with such marked approval as would have justified its 
repetition. 


On the 21st April Mr. Frederic Lamond’s recital at Prince’s Hall. While execu- 
tion and technique were all that could be wished, it struck me that Mr. Lamond’s 
playing was cold ; it lacked soul. I would rather hear a great work interpreted 
faultily, but with that intangible undefinable quality, than rendered perfectly 
without it. There was an appreciative audience. 


Mr. St. Oswald Dyke’s recital on the 23rd April, at Prince’s Hall, drewa very 
good house. His execution was unequal, but on the whole his performance was 
promising, except in one way—he must leave off writing songs. Mrs. Helen 
Trust sang two from his pen, both feebly imitative of Greig, whose “ Solvieg’s 
lied” she sang with much expression. I admire Herr Hess asa violinist greatly, 
though he is wu trifle “ hard” at times. 


Atthe Philharmonic, on the 24th April, Mr. Edward German’s “ Richard III” 
overture brought a clever English composer to the fore, and Herr Dvorak 
directed his new Symphony in G, a work that received immediate and tumul- 
tuous applause. 
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There is not a better conductor in London than Mr. George Riseley, and the 
Bristol Orpheus Glee Society owe much of their success to his untiring zeal 
and industry. A most admirable performance was theirs on the 26th of last 
month at St. James’s Hall. Anything better could not have been desired or 
obtained : the light and shade were perfect. But the praise should go where 
it is due—to Mr. George Riseley, who took all the applause without a smile on 
his face, and with the same imperturbability to the demand for encores that he 
shows at the Colston Hall, Bristol, otherwise the concert would have lasted 
twice as long. Miss Lehmann sang two of those quaint old English ballads 
she and Mr. Chappell have unearthed, delightfully, and Mr. Harper Kearton, 
with his cultivated tenor voice assisted. 


There are but few sweeter voices on the lyric stage than that of Mr. Hayden 
Coffin ; and he sings with such perfect ease that it is a delight to listen to him. 
So no wonder that Prince’s Hali was filled on the afternoon of the 30th April on the 
occasion of his morning concert. Space will not permit the enumeration of 
the artistes who “ assisted,” the popular baritone’s most appreciated contribution 
being his artistic rendering of ‘“‘My Lady's Bower,” in response to an encore. 
In spite of the many now in the field, I hope to see Mr. Coffin’s concert bloom 
into a hardy annual. 


A most successful concert was given by Mr. Hans Wessely, the accomplished 
violinist, at Prince’s Hall on the 1st April, assisted by Madame Haas, Mr. Theodor 
Frantzen and Miss Alice Schridowitz. The last named lady sang Ambroise 
Thomas’ polonaise “Je suis Titania” admirably ; and the well-arranged pro- 
gramme, including Brahm’s Sonata in D Minor and Chopin’s F Minor Fantasie 
met with much approval from the audience. 


Mr. J. Munro Coward’s Cantata, “‘ The Fishers,” was performed on the 2nd 
ult. by the St. George’s Glee Union at Pimlico Hall, assisted by Miss Hilda 
Coward, Miss L. Jones, Mr. Edward Da'zell, and Mr. Fred Bevan. The com- 
poser presided at the Mustel organ, and was accorded much applause for the 
successful performance of a most graceful work. 


At Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s first “recital” on the 6th, Miss Ellen Terry 
recited, dramatically, Longfellow’s “ Killed at the Ford,” and archly, “The 
Danish Boy’s Whistle,” and was received with something like enthusiasm. A 
new song, “Sleeping Tide,” by the composer of “Douglas Gordon,” sung by 
the composer, was well received, and Mr. Kellie sang it most expressively. It is 
likely to be a success. Miss Marguerite Hall sang charmingly, and added as an 
encore “Ia Charmante Marguerite,” than which nothing could have been 
more appropriate. Miss M. Morgan, Mr. Barrington Foote, Signors Simonetti 
and Bisaccia, and Mr. W. Ganz also assisted. But Miss Hall's singing pleased 
me, and Mr. Oscar Wilde’s verses (set by Mr. Kellie) amused me, perhaps, 
more than anything else. 


On the 6th May, the Misses Marianne and Clara Eissler’s morning concert proved 
most successful. Miss Marianne Eissler performed, with brilliant execution, 
Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Pibroch,’ composed for Sarasate. Miss Clara Hissler drew 
well-merited applause for her varied harp solos, and her duet with that past 
master of the harp, Mr. John Thomas. Mr. Durward Lely, Signor Foli, and 
Miss Emmy Eissler also rendered valuable assistance. 





The second concert of the Bach Choir, on the afternoon of the 10th May, 
attracted a very large audience to St. James’s Hall. The performance con- 
sisted of Brahm’s “German Requiem” and Villiers Stanford’s ‘“‘ Revenge.” The 
soloists were Miss Fillunger and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, the latter being exceed 
ingly well received. He certainly hasa very fine voice. Professor Stanford 
was recalled and cheered at the conclusion of his spirited work, which was 
worthily presented. 





By way of contrast to the arrangement of “The Gondoliers,” see that of 
“The Red Hussar,” published by Metzler & Co. It is arranzed by the composer 
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himself—and who could do it better? This in two senses. The music, 
though not the. best Solomon has written, is taking and melodious, and loses 
none of its charm by being arranged for the piano. Again, see the arrangements 
of “ Marjorie” reduced from Walter Slaughter's score by Mr. Rowland Wood, 
of which the same, and even more may be said. It takes a musician, anda 
clever one, to do this sort of thing—more than an American school teacher 
whose efforts soar no higher than “Golden Wavelets” or “ Brooklet Whispers.” 


I will admit that the music of “ The Red Hussar” grows upon one ; I like it 
better now than I did at first. But ill-luck always seems to follow Mr. Solomon 
with regard to his theatres. I hope yet to see him make a brilliant success, 
for he certainly is melodious, and his orchestration is never common. I doubt, 
though, if American audiences will “take to” the “Red Hussar”; their dis- 
crimination, so far as music is concerned, is not very great. In saying good-bye 
to it, at the Lyric, I cannot refrain from mentioning Mr. Charles Ryley, who 
has an excellent baritone voice, Mr. Mudie, the best “Sir Middlesex” of any 
who played the part, and Mr. Arthur Williams, who is a great deal funnier than 
Arthur Roberts. I pitied Mr. Le Hay, in “‘ The Sentry,” fora more wretched 
first piece I never saw. 


“ Thorgrim” is not, to my thinking, either so superlatively good or so ab- 
normally bad as some of the critics would have it. Noone can deny Mr. Cowen’s 
ability ; but, though able enough, he has not succeeded in creating a work of 
any very great interest. The same applies equally to Mr. Bennett’s libretto, on 
the faults of which some critics have been very severe. Truly, one does not 
look for any poetic excellence in the “‘ book ” of an opera, (teste that of “ Faust”) 
though literary skill is surely needful. But neither the plot nor the score seems 
to make one interested in what goes on. Who is to blame, who shall say? It 
is beyond my province. There is no lack of melody, certainly ; and the orches- 
tration is not wanting in colour, grace, and originality. “'Thorgrim” will 
probably be successful, even more so than in London, in the provinces. 





A brief summary of its labours now that the Carl Rosa season has ended, 
may not be amiss. Ten operas have been presented, Thorgrim (five perform- 
ances), Carmen, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, Lurline, Maritana, Bohemian Girl, 
Lohengrin, Mignon, and The Star of the North. Perhaps the most successful of 
these were Carmen and Lohengrin; the least acceptable, Lurline. We heard 
nothing of The Jewess, The Pearl Fishers, Balfe’s Talisman, nor of The Rose of 
Castille. It was wise, indeed, to reserve these, bearing in mind the conservatism 
evinced so plainly by the steady popularity accorded to old favourites by the 
public.. Carmen is, indeed, a safe draw, probably because it is both dramatic 
and melodious, two qualities not always found operatically united. All in all, 
the season has been a fairly successful one, and the highest praise is due to 
everyone concerned, from Mr. Augustus Harris downwards. 


C.iirton BINGHAM. 


New Music REcEIvVED. 

From Boosey & Co.: “ Home, Dearie, Home,” (F. E. Weatherly and J. L. 
Molloy). Although its grace and simplicity recommend it, there is not much 
merit in this song, nor originality either. It almost descends to the common- 
place. * Old Whitehall,” (W. Mills and Ernest Birch). Neither is this quite 
worthy of its composer, though the refrain is melodious enough to make one 
wish the words were not so poor. Mr. Birch has written and can write better 
songs.——"“ Mary Grey” (Clifton Bingham and Hope Temple). Why so sad 
verses, O author? Surely there is a plenty of sadness in the world. Yet, 
verily this is a charming song, for all its mournful tone, and the fair hand of 
its composer hath not yet lost its cunning. “The Merry Monks” (E. Oxen- 
ford and Arthur E. Godfrey). A capital song, in which the Gregorian is in- 
troduced with really quaint effect. Unfortunately, the words of the third 
verse are pointless and so spoil the song——‘’T was Surely Fate” (Clifton 
Bingham and Hope Temple). Graceful, but not in its composer's happiest 
vein.— Words of a long familiar type and music of which little can be said, 
combine in making a somewhat commonplace song of “The Angel’s Promise” 
(F. E. Weatherly and A. H. Behrend).—The music of “ To have Thee Near” 
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(J. Muir and Howard Talbot) is excellent of its kind, but the words are those 
of ten thousand more or less recently published ballads, grammatical errors and 

all.—Last, but immeasurably the best song, is a setting of Shakespeare’s “ Blow, 

Blow, thou Winter Wind,” by J. Serjeant, to which we give the very highest 

praise when we say it is much too good ever to be very popular. But musicians 

will admire it, and singers with a soul above jingle will sing it. 

From StanLtey Lucas & Co.: “As the Dawn” (Ellis Walton and Otto 
Cantor). A clever song of the “artistic” school, with less of the straining 
after effect and more melody than usual; good enough to be successful, and 
evidently the work of a musician. 

From MetzLeR & Co.: “Crossing the Bar,” a setting of Tennyson’s poem, 
by Alfred Cellier. It was only to be expected that the simplicity and lyrical 
beauty of this little poem would suggest music to some composer at once. Mr. 
Cellier has done his task admirably, and the result is a very charming song.—— 
“Weary of Earth” is a well written sacred song by Mr. J. M. Coward, effective 
and expressive. The hand of the true musician betrays itself in every phrase ; 
asong so full of deep feeling is rarely to be met with. “ Six Songs” (by 
B. C. Stephenson and Alfred Cellier). It would be interesting to know if Mr. 
Stephenson claims any poetic merit for his verses, because they descend to the 
level of bald prose in some instances. “For example, five of his lyrics are in almost 
the same metre ; the false rhyming of “ reality” and “ immortality,” “ gone ” 
and “one ;” the frequent iteration of that fatal “so.” ‘Nature has gone to 
rest” is pure bathos ; so is “ Folks ;” and “ Tune Up, My Lute,” is even worse— 
little better, in fact, than the lyrics of a modern comic opera. There is no. 
trace of poetic feeling whatever, nor any particularly original idea in a single- 
one of his “lyrics.” Mr. Cellier’s music is exceedingly graceful and melodious, 
in spite of this ; the accompaniments to numbers 2, 3 and 6 are Mr. Cellier at 
his happiest. But music and words are not in any of the songs so perfectly 
wedded as they might be. Why this is.so is not for us to say. There is in 
them not that blending of 


“ . . « + perfect soul with perfect soul, 
In one complete harmonious whole.” 

that makes such songs as these precious gems wherewith to deck the brow of 
that most exacting mistress, Art——‘ The Red Hussar” Waltz, by Bucalossi, 
and “ The Red Hussar” March, by Edward Solomon, are both arrangements of 
airs in the latter composer’s opera, with attractive title pages. Mr. Bucalossi 
has also turned “ Douglas Gordon” into a waltz, but admirably as he has done 
his task we do not care for it. The song makes a good waltz, but we are 
prejudiced against waltzes made out of popular songs, and what an awful title 
page ! ‘We have also received “ The Fishers,” a Cantata by Henry Rose and 
J. Munro Coward, which shall be noticed at length next month. 

From CHAPPELL & Co.: “Bird of the Greenwood” (Edwin D. Lloyds). 
An exceedingly pretty and musical setting of Mrs. Hemans’ poem, neither too 
abstruse nor descending to the commonplace. We shall be pleased to see other 
songs from the same pen, if they are as good as this. 
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Our Hmateurs’ Play=Bor. 





The latter-day burglar, on the stage, has ascended from the level of the 
nuisance and the scare to take his place beside the stained-glass saint, halo and 
all. Once it was the king, now it is the thief, who “can do no wrong.” Much 
as Buffalo Bill’s coarse-grained cow-boys were féted and petted by the blue- 
blooded belles of Belgravia is the drawing-room forger pampered by patricians. 
He is, ina word, the fashion. From the simpering, shy, shame-faced young lady 
of fifteen in the circle, to the match-making mamma in the stalls, every 
woman bows before him. The glitter of his eye sets every heart palpitating ; 
and before that swaggering self-confidence even a lady-alderman would sink, 
cowed and abashed. Even his language, always forcible and often gory, is for- 
given him. I¢ is felt, in some indefinable way, to illustrate some subtle traths 
in human nature : truths, for the mere mention of which, papa would be sent to 
Coventry for a month, and Reggie (from Oxford) would be sharply asked “ if all 
he’d learnt was how to pollute dear Ethel’s ears!” (Ethel is “out,” and affects 
shoddy semi-Bohemian “at-homes,” and, therefore, can know nothingof the shady 
side of existence ; but this by the way.) No, this reprobate can do anything, 
say anything, so long as he is beyond the footlights. With the lion comique of 
the music halls he can sing, or rather bawl, “ Still I am the ladies’ pet,” for he 
is, equally with that sublime product of civilisation, a chartered libertine indeed. 
This being the attitude of society towards the well-dressed criminal, what better 
play, for a charity performance, could the Lytton amateurs have chosen than 
*‘ Jim the Penman?” Echo and the huge audience they attracted answer, 
“What?” For Jim is an accomplished scoundrel, and, even if he wear an over- 
youthful look, can be certain of all their sympathies, which Mr. Alfred Crawford 
was not slowtosecure. The oily old Baron is a good part, and Mr. H. A. Tonge 
is a good actor. The conjunction was auspicious. The character was firmly 
drawn and played with an insinuating manner quite in the spirit of the author. 
Miss Collas had ver) uphill work with Mrs. Ralston, an arduous part, but all 
that could be done by nerve and sheer personal force was managed with effect. 
Miss Walker was a pretty Agnes ; winning, too. And among the less responsible 
players, who were successful in no half-hearted spirit of endeavour, were Miss 
Schofield, Mr. St John, and Mr. Gwyther, whose Dr. Pettywise was a sketch of 
undoubted humour, polish, and ability. 

What a pity it is we are so cabined and confined, and lead such narrow petty lives. 
Your imagination is likea flower. It can’t expand, grow, bud, burst into blossom, 
and scatter quickening seeds around it, when there’s only a wee flower-pot, a 
scraping of soil, and a cheerless, poisoned air. You want light, space, nature. 
That’s why Americans have such a gift of exaggeration, and such big ambitions. 
They have a hundred square yards to the individual to our three inches and a 
half. No wonder they can be so funny! Yes, a little imagination would be so 
us2ful. It would revolutionise amateur acting to begin with. An audience 
capable of seeing a hero in an ugly, little man, or accepting comedy from a 
young Apollo, whose clothes fitted him and were not like Gorgibuster’s chess- 
board in pattern, would find a new world opened up for its enjoyment. Then 
actors wou.d stand a chance. They would not be forced to anxiously consult 
the looking-glass before deciding if their art enjoined them to attempt the part. 
Now-a-days, you see, unless a fellow stands five feet one, and has a turned-up 
nose, bow legs, and the wardrobe of a lunatic, he cannot be credited with a sense 
of humour. Whilst to suppose for one moment that another could love to dis- 
traction and foil the villain without a forty-inch chest, the limbs of an antelope, 
a dark olive complexion, and purple eyes, would be to raise doubts of one’s own 
sanity. It is but rare, therefore, that such a play as “ The Old Love and the 
New” can be ventured on, for it has two heroes and a gentlemanly villain ! 
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Even an order of that mignitude, however, does not appal the Whittington 
They are Universal Providers ; and if the quality is not first-rate, it is at least 
sound and serviceable, and the goods are, above all, reasonable. Mr. Dickinson 
is over-tall for a hero (there, you see! oh, for a larger flower-pot to grow up 
in !), and his looks and voice suggest the creepy-crawly villain rather than the 
gallant Titan who will defy the gods, and invariably wins! But his Stratton 
was manly and earnest, and not without pathos. He gained by contrast, for his 
boy-rival in clever Miss Kingston’s movingly-expressed affections was a poor 
thing in truth. Mr. Clark is conventional, and made Phipps a Yankee of 
the comic papers. He was laughable, but so is the White-eyed Kaffir—without 
being like anything in creation, and, least of all, a millionaire and a shrewd 
gentleman. The very antipodes to this—to reinforce my wit with Sheridan’s— 
was Mr. Dudley's restrained, forcible, andjeminently natural study of the French 
duellist, an admirable piece of acting. Miss Norton’s bright, cheery Mrs. 
Brown, and Mr. Morgan’s benevolent Babbage also shed a modest lustre on 
the club. 





“ The Guv’nor” is a perfect example of what may be called“ the comedy of 
physical infirmity.” Take a Putney boat builder afflicted with deafness, a 
young loafer burdened with a stutter, and a confectioner stricken with blindness, 
and subject to hallucination, and what tyro could not evolve the resultant com- 
plications! The Arcadian simplicity of the imbroglio is matched with the 
ingenuous nature of the characterisation. Dialogue susceptible of the most_ 
disquieting misinterpretation is at a premium ; observation and natural revela 
tion of character are at a corresponding discount. Good business for the 
dramatist, whose work is thus made easy. And good for the amateur, whose 
art is not required of him. His only rule of conduct is “Speak glibly when 
you're spoken to ; and do everything ina hurry.” Now, this, if you have a 
reliable memory, and have attended a goodly number of rehearsals, presents no 
special difficulty. Hence the joy of the player cast for a part in this Vaudeville 
classic ; and hence the outspoken delight of the spectator, whose capacity for 
analysis need never be tested. In the “Uhild’s History of England,” or the 
‘* Guide to Knowledge,” it is not hard work for the ordinary adult to scramble 
through a decent examination. So in “ The Guv’nor,” with its child-like situa- 
tions, and pretty prattle of superficial repartee, he who is conversant with the 
rudiments of acting can cut a passable figure. This the Private Banks asa 
club may be said to have done, and a few of its members scored very nearly fu 
marks. “ Optimes” were common as oysters in June, and “ Pessimes”’ rare as 
venison. The epicure, though, might have rejected both. Mr. Silverthorne, 
however, was not unworthy to tramp in Mr. David James’s boat-builder boots ; 
Mr. Lee handled the perilous Butterscotch with tact and discretion ; and Mr. 
Wall amused everybody, some for one reason, some for another, as the horsey 
groom. Professional ladies played in this ; but in “ Cut Off with a Shilling,” 
which opened the bill, Miss Behnke was vivacious as Miss Farren, and delighted 
a good many with the delicacy of her comedy. 





It is an accepted principle that those who deserve most in this vale of tears 
should receive least. (This is not a personal statement of grievances!) And 
chief among the sufferers are early comers to the play. Their patience, their 
enthusiasm, their sublime faith in the management—oh, cruel awakening in 
store for them !—demand a noble recompense. Demand, I say ; for they don’t 
get it. No; the wishiest, the washiest, the twiddly-twaddlyest of dramatic 
flour-and-water, unmixed, is their sole reward. Anything serves to beat a dog 
with. The poor—as opposed to the rich—public is the theatrical cur. Then 
fling any rubbish at its head! And this policy commends itself to the amateurs 
as well, who will lavish any time and pains on the training and firing of the 
big gun, but are willing to open the battle with a squib, which can only damage 
its manipulators. It is well, therefore, to note that the West London are of a 
mind with Mr. Hare. They think otherwise, and have the courage of their 
gonvictions. Their revival of Westland Marston’s “ Hard Struggle ” wasa stride 
along the upward path. It was strongly played, and went smoothly and well. 
Mr. Stanton and Miss St. Lawrence could scarcely have been excelled. Their 
art is virile, and commands respect and close attention. Mr. Whatley and Miss 
Steele were also “ express and admirable ;” and in apprehension of stage craft: 
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and pregnant minutiz, the production reflected high credit upon all concerned. 
With such a preface, the volume was awaited with keen interest. As with all 
things eagerly sought, it partook of the nature of Dead Sea fruit when within 
the grasp. “‘The Parvenu” is, of course, an old play, and has been acted to 
perfection. Surprised and charmed by the novelty of its precursor, I expected 
too much. It was on a level with the previous piece ; but, with greater oppor- 
tunities, there was no advance. For which the club is not to blame, for that 
level was a lofty one. Mr. Sansbury heré hung back till the finish was in sight, 
and then spurted finely and ran in an casy winner. His Claud was manly, yet 
romantic ; reserved, yet impressive ; quiet, yet intense. One more excellent 
performance to add to the many this season. Mr. Smart and Mr. Teversham 
were not badly suited by the baronet and Tracy ; but Mr. Hart was a bird with 
one wing. His Ledger had humour but no pathos, and could only flutter, 
never fly. Miss Ricketts made a jolly loveable girl of Mary Ledger, and played 
the tree scene with real chic. Mrs. Edgley was fair but too sparely coloured as 
the Modern Mother ; and Gwendolen could have transferred half her exaggera- 
tion to her mamma with advantage to both. 





If it is not an impertinent question, I should like toask Mr. Burnand why he 
called his best quality farce “ Betsy ?” In making that young lady the head- 
stone of the corner, he reduced the chance of every actress who assumes the 
character to the veriest shadow. Succi, at the close of a forty days’ fast, is not 
more lean and lank and starved than this ill-used heroine. Everyone expects sv 
much and gets so little. Why there is not even the spoonful of elixir, without 
which no faster can be genuine, for this poor skeleton of a part to keep lively 
on. And actresses, amateurs especially, are not children of Israel in captivity, 
and cannot make bricks without straw. Mrs. Walkes is the brightest soubrette 
on the boards ; but even she could do no more for the scheming slavey than 
repeat her not over witty lines and keep the scene moving with some briskness. 
As it happens, though, Betsy and her lady friends can do little harmif they are 
unable to do much good, and with Mr. Quintin, Mr. Trollope, and Mr. Walkes 
on the spot the play was safe. None of these three has done anything quite. 
so good before. Mr. Trollope is the very man for Mr. Birkett. If he has not 
succeeded to his figure he has to his style and his chuckle, and one can make 
shift with these. Mr. Walkes can be as grotesque as Terry upon occasion, and 
I shall not soon forget the wild, sandy, gallant gawk of an Irishman, whom he 
called McManus. It was the essence of farce, and would have won a “ koind 
wurrd ” from the author himself. As for Mr. Quintin, those who want to know 
what his Mr. Dawson was like can look up Lamb’s essay on Munden. And ever 
if they feel no curiosity, a closer acquaintance with the gentle Elia will be to 
their advantage. Mr. Quintin can tell a whole history with his face, and he 
told the graceless tutor’s with a comic eloquence that convulsed his audience. 
Mr. Maltby was easily outshone at every turn ; and to this performance must 
be awarded the palm for excellence during this or any other season I recall. 
Mr. Egginton and Mr. H.B. Butler were boyish lads who brightened the scene 
effectively ; and Mrs. Charles Sim was almost equal to a miracle in making 
Madame Polenta a part worth playing. “Sunset” appropriately began the 
evening, and, helped by the glowing colour of Mr. Bright's clodhopper and the 
delicate tints of Miss Behnke’s and Mrs. Sim’s pretty heroines, made as brave a 
show as ever. 





The Anomalies generally set the fashion, and think more of a novelty than of 
the fitness of a play. It is strange, therefore, to find them reviving “ Plot and 
Passion,” and argues the working of that actor-manager leaven which many a 
critic is beginning to fear will sour the whole baking ere long. Perhaps they 
have tired of Gilbert and his mechanical poetry, and Grundy and his stimulating 
comedy, and want a dip in the old sea of rule-of-thumb melodrama. Though 
to be eure there was Sardou still to tackle if they wished fora change. Well, 
they have every reason to feel braced up and nerved for a big new departure 
by this Saturday to Monday in Paris. What a power of good it would do the 
fashionable amateurs who sport it at country theatres, benefit matinées, and in 
barrack halls, to sit through one of these vigorous weeks of acting, peculiar to 
flourishing suburban clubs. They don’t touch the ideal, of course ; but there's. 
all your money’s worth of the real. They go at everything with their teeth set 
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so hard and jump every barrier with such a will, that when there’s a tumble no 
thought of ridicule can possibly enter the minds of the most sceptical and un- 
sympathetic. Mr. Tom Taylor’s picturesque drama will admit of the finest 
acting imaginable, and this was not provided in even the tiniest quantity. Two 
of the leading parts were indeed but respectably filled ; but despite this disad- 
vantage, the actors had such a grip of the spirit of the piece and the lines of 
their characters, that they fairly interested and excited me. Mr. Bates is a 
rough and ready player, too fond of outline and chary of detail. As Des- 
marets, though, this is permissible, and he stirred hisaudience in more than one 
scene by genuine passion and force. Mr. Sansbury was playing the lovers of 
Robertson oaly the other day ; now he is ripe for more romantic work. What - 
next season may sve it were too curious to enquire. Mr. Sansbury is certainly 
without a rival in strong work and might attempt anything. His De Neuville 
wanted grace and tenderness, but in sustained power it was admirable. Mr. 
Owen was a dull Fouché. The Minister was probably quiet and repressed, but 
never could have been heavy and lethargic. Mrs. Campbell made a plucky fight 
as the heroine, but she was outnumbered from the first, and among minor 
characters, Mr. Mallett and Miss Schreiber alone deserve express commendation. 


It is well to give up a little time’ to the valleys. A life-time on the summit 
of Mont Blanc would make one feather-headed. To be exalted is no doubt a 
fine thing, but in this, as in most matters, it is possitle to overshoot the mark. 
Besides, there is greater variety of scenery down below, and loveliness that 
appeals more closely tothe heartof man. It must be applauded as wisdom then, 
this last step of the ambitious and accomplished Irving Club, by which they 
climbed down all the way from Shakespeare to Grundy. And yet more applause 
should be bestowed in that they trod the plains with as sure and graceful a step 
as ever they had scaled the heights. “The Silver Shield” is not an easy play, 
for all its simple looks and homely characters. And to shine in this aftera 
course of blank verse and standing still like a stopped traveller to deliver every 
particle in one’s scrip, shows versatility and a handsome balance of resource. 
Mrs. William Bell is just the actress for Alma Blake. She has strength, which 
is sorely needed for a part so long, a bold style, essential to a woman so full of 
tricky ways, and a pressure of humour like water in the main. The tap is but 
turned and not the daftest soul can deny what follows.- This is Alma herself, 
she is always at high pressure ; laughs and tears and scoldings come with a burst- 
The pathos here is a little hard, but this it is easy to forgive for the sake of the 
brightness and cheeriness of her happier moods. Mr. Grout is the one and only 
Dr. Dozey. It bas long been a graphic sketch ; he should now elaborate it into 
a highly finished picture. Mr. Sherbrooke is sound in all he does, from Faunt- 
leroys (or heroes almost as young) to Lears and Probitys. But rarely has he 
been so finished and efficient as in Dodson Dick. Broad comedy suits him, 
and he thinks it out as few comedians trouble to. Mr. Bell is hardly the vaga- 
bond Tom Potter was, but he is handsome, earnest, and interesting, and that is 
enough for most. Mr. Roberts, too, is the best Ned, the most possible, yet seen ; 
though at several points in deadly conflict with the author. Mrs. Davies is stagey, 
but very very funny as the Doctor’s wife ; and Mrs. Renton, always touching 
and pretty as the girlish heroine, has added many a detail to her delicate and 
charming study. 


There is usually a muddle first, followed by a stampede, when troops are sent 
into battle without an officer. No discipline, no unity ; no unity, no strength. 
Mrs. Cecil Lamb’s company were a regiment without leaders. They do not 
fight shoulder to shoulder and back each other up over the dangerous places. It 
was each for himself ; and more than once it looked as though it might de- 
generate into a sauve qui peut. “Still Waters Run Deep” cannot be captured 
save under the generalship of a veteran ; and this Mrs. Lamb cannot be. Mr. 
Fox, for instance, might with a little judicious coaching and clever stage manage- 
ment, have been turned into a very serviceable Mildmay, a recruit capable of 
hard fighting. But without any one to show him how to harvest his resources, 
it was small wonder that half his strength was wasted upon air and the remainder 
was spent in half hearted blows. So, too, with Mr. Sharpe. His idea of Hawkesley 
was in nine points out of ten radically wrong. Mr. Willard and not Mr. Mac- 
dermott should have served’him for a model. At every other sentence his con- 
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eeption dealt one a slap in the face ; anda succession of shocks like this allows 
one no comfort of mind for the due regard of the play itself and the more suit- 
able performances. Judged from the standpoint of what it was, and not from 
that of-what it might have been, there were not a few merits. The actor can 
play firmly, and finds it not beyond his power to realise his intentions. The 
presence of an experienced eye at rehearsal would have made one or two ludi- 
crous blunders of attitude quite impossible. But it’s small use crying over spilt 
milk. Mrs. Lamb has a confidential, meek, and lady-like method which suggests 
a reticent débutante at an afternoon tea party. This bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the manner of Mrs. Sternhold, whose artistic province it is to 
supply a woman-of-the-world contrast to the childish Mrs. Mildmay, acted with 
little feeling for the character by Miss Chester. The most satisfactory effort 
of the evening was Mr. Skilbeck’s “ Potter,” an amusing sketch ; though there 
was a‘certain amount of cleverness and consistency in the concluding “ Old 
Cronies ” of this gentleman and Mr. Sharpe. 


oo: a 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


The present number of Tue Tuearre ends the 15th volume. The new 
volume commences with our next issue (July) and intending subscribers are 
invited to send in their names to the publishers at as early a date as possible. 
The past half year’s volume contains a complete and accurate history of the 
drama, which is invaluable as a work of reference, in addition to its attractive 
portraits of theatrical celebrities. 

The July number of Tae THEATRE will contain a special descriptive account 
of the Passion Play at Ob2zramm2rgau, from the pen of Mr. JERoME K. JEROME, 
who is now abroad with the purpose of witnessing it. 





Was there ever seen such a killing of the goose that laid the golden eggs as the 
present attitude of the Savoy triumvirate ? Is it not almost inexplicable that a 
combination of circumstances should have arisen which separates the three 
partners in this magnificent concern, and will eventually close the most profit- 
able theatrical mart in all London? Of course the twelve years series of 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas has been attended with a very considerable feather- 
ing of nests, but for all this, it seems mightily strange that three clever gentle- 
men should have united in giving Dame Fortune in her most benignant mood 
such a tremendous slap in the face. Seriously speaking, the position of affairs 
is very much to be regretted. We have become accustomed to a unique form 
of entertainment at the Savoy, but now the distorted and whimsical logic of Mr. 
Gilbert and the subtly humorous tone-pictures of Sir Arthur Sullivan will be 
with us no longer. Oh, the pity of it! Willow, willow, waly! Will not the 
ex-partners even treat u3 to a farewell serenade before the dis is cast ? 





The striking success of Mr. Sydney Grandy’s two latest productions opens up 
a large field for speculation. Both “A Pair of Spectacles” and “A Village 
Priest” are about as unconventional in their style and treatment as any play 
seen in London during the last few years. Is the theatre-going public prepared 
‘to permit our dramatists to calmly throw overboard all the canons of stage-con- 
‘struction which we have been wont to regard as indispensable? It would really 
seem'so. Take the Garrick play, for instance. No love interest ; no female 
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interest even ; no interest at all, in fact, except in the elaborate characterisation 
of the two principal parts—a couple of old men with strongly marked indivi- 
dualities. And yet the effect of it allisso irresistible that Mr. Hare's theatre is 
thronged nightly, and everyone comes away delighted as if with some great 
dramatic revelation. 


At the Haymarket, on the other hand, we have a drama of unrelieved sombre- 
ness. What thread of interest there is in “A Village Priest” is of the most 
uncertain, shifty, and zig-zag order. The play has no proper hero, no regular 
heroine, and no “villain” of any kind. Still, the people appear to like it, for 
they flock to Mr. Tree’s portico by thousands. The dramatist of the future will 
really have to draw up a new code of rules for himself. The present one appears 
to be composed almost entirely of exceptions. 


Mr. A. W. Pinero read his play, “ The Profligate,” to the members of the 
Birkbeck Institution on the evening of the 16th May. From the opening of 
the reading, by the recital of the quaint piece of poetry giving the motive of 
the drama, to the close, Mr. Pinero was very successful, and, what is more to 
the point, each character was individualised by excellent dramatic effect. The 
reading was given in aid of the Library Fund of the Birkbeck Institution. 





During the past month Mr. Irving has been delighting crowded audiences 
with two of his finest impersonations. May 10th saw the revival of “ The 
Bells,” in which the great actor gave us his marvellous psychological study as 
Matthias ; and on May 19th “Louis XI.” occupied the evening bill with an 
adequate cast. In this play Mr. William Terriss resumed his character of 
Nemours with great spirit. “The King and the Miller; or, Cramond Brig,” 
one-act drama, by W. Murray, was p'ayed as a first piece. 





An interesting recital was given by Mr. J. H. Leigh, M.A., at the Steinway 
Hall on May 2nd, he himself appearing to great advantage as Edward IIL., in 
an extract from a play of that name, imputed by some to Shakespeare ; but that 
the great poet did write it there is considerable doubt. The interest turns on 
the endeavour of the Sovereign to induce the Countess of Salisbury to listen to 
his illicit passion. The character of the lady was shown with considerable power 
and intelligence by Miss Mary Rorke. The extract was given under the title of 
“The King and the Countess.’ 


“ Othello” was the last of Shakespeare’s plays included in Mr. Benson’s pro- 
gramme, and was produced on April 24th, at the Globe Theatre. The experience 
gained during the season probably made it one of his best impersonations, 
though not a great performance. Mrs. Benson was a weak but agreeable 
Desdemona, and Miss Rose Mellor excellent as Emilia. The Iago of Mr. Cart- 
right was. meritorious. 


On Wednesday afternoon, April 23rd, Mr. Charles Wyndham renewed his 
success as Citizen Sangfroid in ‘‘ Delicate Ground.” Mr. George Giddens was 
a clever Alphonse de Grandier, and Miss Mary Moore a pleasantly capricious 
Pauline. ‘Trying It On” was played at the same matinée, and Mr. Wyndham 
in it exhibited his wonted sparkle and rattle as Walsingham Potts. The 
productions were so much appreciated as to be repeated at a subsequent 
matinée. 


Miss Melnotte re-opened the Royalty Theatre on May 17 with‘ The Barrister,” 
the farcical comedy, by G. M. Fenn and J. H. Darnley, that had such a success- 
ful run at the Comedy, and has been so well received in the provinces. Clever 
as he was, Mr. Mervin has hardly that lightness of touch requisite for the 
bewildered and harassed counsel, learned in the law, whose fortunes depend on 
the recovery of his missing black bag. Miss Susie Vaughan resumed her 
original most amusing role of Miss Foster. A new comedietta, entitled ‘“ The 
Bailiff,” by Fred W. Broughton, was the first piece. In it a rather cruel prac- 
tical joke is played by Benjamin Grattan (Mr. R. Medlicott) on his brother 
Daniel (Mr. Walter McEwen), which we have not space to detail here. Miss 
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- Mary Kingsley was pleasing and artistic as Minnie Daniel's daughter. The 
dialogue was good, and Mr. McEwen acted remarkably well. 


“The Wrong Door,” by Ina Leon Cassilis, produced at a matinée at the 
Comedy on May 2)th, is a crude, extravagant farce, witha germ of dramatic 
verity in it. It is a satire on the nauseousness of stam piety rot entirely in the 
best taste, and, such as it was, owed its measure of success to the vivacious 
acting of Miss Agnes Thomas in the character of a fast actress with a break- 
down. With the one other exception of Mr. Cecil Thornbury in a “ Stiggins” 
part, the cast was quite inefficient. 


The Italian Opera season successfully opened at Covent Garden on Monday, 
19th May, with “Faust,” Madame Nuovina, a débutante, who has earned 
success at Brussels in the part, being cast for Marguerite. Asan artist she more 
than realised expectations, and if her voice is lacking somewhat in power, it is 
sweet and effective in timbre. On the 20th, “Carmen” was given, with Mdlle. 
Zélie de Lussan as the Gipsy, a part she has so recently essayed with triumph 
at the sister house, that comment on her performance is unnecessary. 





Miss Annie Hughes is luckily of a changeable disposition. The other day she 
announced her intention of leaving the stage ; but barely were the words out 
of her mouth than she was sorry she spoke, and forthwith annulled her own 
fiat. This is as it should be. We can spare several of our younger actresses 
before this clever little lady. 


No one need be sorry that the High Court of Justice (Chancery Division) ha8 
come down witha firm hand upon the casual artists who wished to combine 
“turns” at the Pavilion and the Tivoli. There were clauses in the engagements of 
most of them binding them not to appear within a mile of the “ hall ” at Picca- 
dilly Circus, but they,seem to have regarded this restriction as a mere empty 
form. The judge has done good service in teaching these unbusiness-like 
people that an agreement is an agreement, if not all the world over at any rate 
within the jurisdiction of our own particular bench. 


Mr. J. G. Kersley gave a matinée at Terry’s Theatre on Tuesday, May 13. 
“Tn Love,” a comedietta (author unannounced) though with occasional flashes 
of humour and smart dialogue, was generally weak. A young fellow who is 
loved by an artless and very charming girl, disregards the treasure he may possess 
and wants a woman who can shine in every way. He is brought to his senses 
by the girl’s sister-in-law, who assumes to be a perfect paragon, but makes her- 
self hateful by the airs and graces she gives herself. This part, Amabel Burton, 
was well played by Mis; Irene Rickird3, who also sang nicely. The trifle pre- 
ceded “As Large as Life,” a new farcical piece in three acts by Arthur Shirley. 
The author has captured remarkably funny ideas, but must re-write his piece, 
for it hung fire lamentably at times; with fresher dialogue and the situations 
brought closer together it would be very amusing. An impecunious artist, 
Mulready Splurge, for want of a model, makes sketches of his opposite neighbour, 
- Ulysses Tinkler, a harmless fellow in love with Elsie Bimble. These sketches 
he developes in three characters all with the same face. The one represents a 
lion tamer, the other a celebrated actress at the “‘ El Dorado,” and the third a 
private gentleman. The canvasses are given as security to a landlord for an 
unpaid hotel bill. He disposes of two of them—the actress to a silly little fop 
who is in love with her—the other to a fascinating widow, Mrs. Morency (well 
played by Miss Dairolies) who purchases it to hang in her drawing-room as the 
portraitof her husband and so put a stop to the attentions of Ruccio and Graccio, 
two Corsicans who persecute her with their attentions (these parts are cleverly 
written and were very drolly acted by Messrs. Henry Bedford and Ivan Watson). 
Joshua Bimble from seeinz the picture of the private gentleman is led to 
believe that it is Splurge, whose relatives wish to bring about a match with 
Elsie. Mrs. Splurge, with her baby, comes in search of her truant lord, and 
recounts her sorrows to Bimble,so that when Tinkler tries to pay his addresses 
to Elsie, he is looked upon as a married man who has deserted his wife. At 
Mrs. Morency’s, when the picture of the “lion tamer” is seen, poor Tinkler is 
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present ata party, and the artful widow makes him own to being her husband, 
and he is regarded by Bimble as a bigamist and is challenged by both Corsicans. 
Fleeing from them he takes refuge in the Z ological Gardens, and meets the 
little silly fop, who takes him for the beautiful actress masquerading in men’s 
clothes, the actress being really Tinkler's twin sister, a virtuous matron, who 
closely resambles him. The Corsicans in pursuit, come upon Tinkler and throw 
him into the bear-pit, from which he is happily rescued, and after his trials— 
Splurge having explained away how the unfortunate Tinkler has had his face 
made unwarrantable use of—the latter is graciously accepted by Bimble for 
Elsie. The character of Tinkler was one that Mr. Charles Hawtrey or Mr. 
Glenney would have revelled in—but as an apology was made for Mr. Kersley 
that he was suffering from a severe cold, etc., we must pass over his short- 
comings. 


Miss Sylvia Grey (the subject of our first portrait), one of our most charm- 
ing dancers, and a worthy successor to Miss Kate Vaughan, is a Londoner by 
birth, though of Swiss extraction. At the age of ten, Miss Grey played 
children’s parts with Mr. E. H. Brooks in his Shakesperean round of characters. 
When twelve years old, Miss Grey left the stage to take up her education again, 
undistracted by the excitement of the drama, and later, being very fond of 
music, became a graduate of Trinity College, Manchester Square, and joined 
Mr. Steadman’s choir, taking lessons of him in singing. On her return to the 
boards, ‘Miss Grey gained reputation as Louise in the “Two Orphans ;” as 
the Prince of Wales, “Richard LII ;” in “ Oliver Twist,” “‘ The Colleen Bawn,” 
and “Jo;” as Violet in “ Confusion” with Mr. Thorne, and in “ Brother 
Sam” with Mr. Lytton Sothern, and was offered a three years’ engage- 
ment by Mr. Charles Wyndham. Although as an actress the fair 
subject of our photograph had every prospect, yet she had a passion for dancing, 
and so studied and practised hard, first under Signor Espiroza, then under 
Mdme. Katti Lanner, and finally under Mr. D’Auban. Her first success was 
achieved six years ago, since which time Miss Sylvia Grey has not only perse- 
vered, but has attained at realizing the “ very poetry of motion,” graceful, deli- 
cate, and irreproachable dancing. Miss Grey is also well known as a teacher of 
dancing, from which source she makes‘a very large income from members of the 
best families and their children. Both in Australia and America Miss Grey 
became a very great favourite ; she speaks enthusiastically of both continents 
and looks forward to re-visiting them with pleasure. Miss Grey is now playing 
Donna Christina in “ Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué” at the Gaiety, of which 
company she has now been a member four years, and has lately made a decided 
hit by her archness and charm in Miss Minnie Bell’s brightly written “ Gavotte.” 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, the subject of our second photograph, 1s now 29 
years of age. His connection with the stage commenced when he was 18 years 
old, but after two years “roughing it” in the provinces, he came to the con- 
clusion that he had mistaken his vocation, and so flung off the sock and buskin. 
The experience then gained has been invaluable to him, however, and he after- 
wards gave an account of it in his little book, “On the Stage and Off.” Mr. 
Jerome then enlarged his insight into human nature for some few years in 
various ways. He was by turns schoolmaster, penny-a-liner, reporter, short- 
hand writer, and finally settled down to journalism and literature. His next 
work to the one already quoted was “Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” and 
soon after came his first dramatic venture “ Barbara,’ produced by Mr. 
C. H. Hawtrey at the Globe ‘Lheatre, June 19th, 1886, and for which he 
receivedthe unique compliment paid to the author of a oneact piece of a “ double 
call.” “Barbara” was followed by another one act play, “Sunset,” (Comedy, Feb- 
rurary 13th, 1888), and next by “ Fennel,” (Novelty, March 31st ,1888). On the 
18th of June of the same year, was tried his first three act comedy, “‘ Wood- 
Barrow Farm,” which achieved a great success at the time, has heen heard of 
since, and will in all probability be seen againin London very shortly. Mr. Jerome 
last year published his “Stageland,” and *“ Three Men in a Boat,” both of 
which ran through a number of editions. All his books have been translated in- 
to several continental languages, and have had the honour of being printed in 
America without his permission. His latest dramatic production “New Lamps 
for Old,” (Terry’s Theatre, Feb. 8th, 1890), is still running and filling the house 
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nightly, and in America, a play written by Mr. Jerome in conjunction with Mr. 
Addison Bright has, in a somewhat altered form, been lately succesfully pro- 
duced by, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree gave one of his very best programmes on his Wednesday 
matinée of May 7th. A dramatic sketch, “ Rachel,” by Clo Graves, introduced 
Miss Laura Villiers in the title-réle,and though the actress was not equal to the 
exigencies of the character, there were glimpses of power and at times almost 
genius, particularly in the final moments of the death scene, where the dead 
actress is supposed to roll down some steps. The story appeared in Hood’s 
Comic Annual under the title of “ Deathand Rachel,” and tells of the despair of 
the great French actress when she discovers that her fate is sealed and that she 
has only afew more hours to live. Mr. Tree played Gringoire in the “ Ballad- 
Monger,” with his usual success, but the event of the afternoon was the appear- 
ance of Miss Julia Neilson as Clarice in Gilbert’s play ‘“‘ Comedy and Tragedy.’ 
Those who had formed a high opinion of the young actress's capacities were 
not disappointed. Miss Neilson fairly surpassed every expectation, whether as 
simulating the “ comedy,” or in her agony of the “ tragedy,” and may be looked 
upon as the coming actress of the day. Mr. Fred Terry was a distinguished and 
impassioned D’Aulnay, and Mr. Lewis Waller dignified and coolas the Duc 
D’Orleans. He would have made infinitely more of the part, but that he was 
suffering the most intense agony from a rheumatic attack, and it was almost a 


pity that an announcement to this effect was not published, so that allowance 
might have been made. 


“Changes,” A three act comedy written by John Aylmer, was produced on 
Friday afternoon, April 25th, at Toole’s Theatre, but as the piece will probably 
never be heard of again—it was so weak and the dialogue so puerile—there is 
no occasion to dilate on it. Mr. Walter Arnauld as a page, and Miss Mary 


Collette as a bright, impulsive young lady, were the only two in the cast worthy 
of mention. 


Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer appeared in the title-role of “Mary Stuart” at the 
Grand, on April 28th, and was so gifted a representative of the character that 
one cannot but be sorry that this talented actress isnot more frequently seen 
in London. The Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s adaptation of Schiller’s play is not one 
that would, as arule, make it acceptable. 


“Miss Tomboy,” Robert Buchanan’s play founded on “ The Relapse,” was 
placed in the evening bill at the Vaudeville on Tuesday evening, May 5th, and 
was most favourably received. Miss Winifred Emery is inimitable as Fanny 
Hoyden, and Mr. Tom Thorne and Mr. Frank Gillmore have improved 
on their original conceptions of Lord Foppington and Tom Fashion. 


Mr.J ohn Todhunter’s play, ‘“‘ Helena in Troas,” possesses considerable merit, 
and a like verdict may be passed on his later work “A Sicilian Idyll,” pro- 
duced at the Club Theatre, Bedford Park, on May 5th, and twice subsequently 
during the week, under the direction of Mr. Lys Baldry, who also artistically 
designed the costumes and properties and painted most of the really pretty scen- 
ery. Mr. Todhunter’s flowing and vigorous lines were only done justice to by 
Amaryllis, Miss Florence Farr (Mrs. Edward Emery), whose experience 
enabled her to cope with the delivery of blank verse, though Miss Lily 
Linfield gave them with archness and piquancy. As Thestylis, she danced 
with the abandon of avery Bacchante and gained a well-deserved encore. 
Alcander a mountain shepherd, who conquers the aversion of Amaryllis to 
wedded life by sheer force of will, was vigorously portrayed by Mr. H. M. 
Paget, and Mr. John Smith as Daphnis, another shepherd who is at first 
enamoured of the hard-hearted Amaryllis, but is consoled by Thestylis, to 
whom he transfers his affection, spoke his lines well. A more accurate 
judgm:2nt would have been formed of “A Sicilian Idyll,” had Mr. Todhunter 
provided a few printed copies of his work. The incidental music was com- 
posed by Mr. Bertram Luard Selby, and was melodious, ani the very appropiate 
choruses were efficiently rendered by Mrs. Campbell Perugini, Misses Christine 
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and Janet Connell, Mr. William Allen, etc., and the picturesque processions 
and dances were cleverly arranged by Miss Linfield, more particularly bearing 
in mind the circumscribed space at her command. 


“New Lamps for Old” reached its 100th performance on the 2Ist instant, 
on which occasion Mr. Alfred Bishop played the part of Poselthwaite in 
place of Mr. F. Kerr, who has gone to the Shaftesbury. 






There 1s not the slightest truth in the report that Miss Grahame intends shortly 
producing anew play by Mr. Carton ; she has accepted a play by this gentleman, 
but owing to the increasing success and heavy advance bookings for “ New 
Lamps for Old "the production of Mr. Carton’s play may not take place this year. 





Mr. J. H. Darnley willshortly produce at a matinée at “Terry’s’’his three 
act farcical comedy ‘ Wanted a Wife.” 






The Cordwainers’ Company have resolved to keep open the Fine Art 
Exhibition at the Hall of the Company, 7, Cannon Street, E.C., for another 
month, from the 17th instant, charging One Shilling for admission, and de- 
voting the proceeds to the Fund now being raised for the relief of the Survivors 
of the Balaclava Charge. 





A life-size portrait of Mr. Willard has just been completed by Mr. A. 
Leicester Burroughes, and is now hanging in the foyer of the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 




























Mr. H. A. Jones’s long-expected play, “ Judah,” was produced at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre on the 21st May with every promise of enduring success. That 
Mr. Jones fully deserves such for his most bold and original swerve from con- 
ventional dramatic lines will, we think, be admitted by all. A detailed notice 
will appear in Tue TueaTre for next month. Inthe meantime, we can only 
congratulate the author on an artistic success as complete as the interpretation 
it was his fortune to secure. 






In “The Bride of Love,” produced at an Adelphi matinée on May 21st, and 
which we can but here barely notice, Mr. Buchanan is at once true and false to 
his poetical and artistic instincts. Verbal beauties abound, and mythological 
intricacies are resolved with an ingenuity that is commendable. The low 
comedy of the play, however, rings false in its connection, and frequently verges 
on vulgarity, and the possible beauty of the whole is missed through a wilful 
writing-down to the smaller intellects ofan audience. The piece was generally 
well rendered. 
















By an unfortunate error the portrait of Mr. John Hare that appeared in our 
last issue was attributed to Barraud, instead of to Messrs. Elliott and Fry. The 
latter gentlemen have our sincere apologies for the mistake. 






This year’s exhibition (the 122nd) of the Royal Academy will not be looked 
upon as one in which many great pictures will be found ; nor, indeed, any single 
canvas that will give its stamp as to the year beinga “comet” one. Of portraits 
there are as usual very many ; these we will pass over, and, in the limited space 
at our command, draw attention to those pictures most worthy of notice. Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the President, contributes three paintings, “ Solitude ” 
(166), “ Tke Bath of Psyche” (243), (purchased by the President and Council 
under the Chantrey bequest), and the ‘‘ Tragic Poetess” (310). The last named 
most exhibits the artist’s power. “The Cast Shoe” (19), by Robert W. 
Macbeth, A. (also purchased under the Chantrey bequest), has already given 
rise to discussion, but is masterly. Luke Fildes, R.A., sends “A Daughter of 
the Ghetto” (20); T. B. Kennington’s “Homeless” (24) is exquisitely 
pathetic ; “‘ The Moon is up, and yet itis not Night” (25), by Sir J. E. Millais, 
R.A., shows some of his best work in a forest with deer ; “La pia de’Tolomei” 
(26), Edwin Long, R.A., is beautiful in execution ; “ Davy Jones’s Locker” 
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(81), W. L. Wyllie, A., is skilfully painted and rich in colour, but naturalists may 
cavil at some of the details ; “‘ After Waterloo: Sauve qui peut!” (123) tells 
its own draimatic story in the rush and scramble, and the expression of the 
fugitives, who carry Napoleon along on his grey charger in their midst. Hubert 
Herkomer, R.A., hasa true picture of rural lifein “Our Village” (143) ; Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., has one of his characteristic paintings in “ Onward ” (186) ; “The 
Golden Lure” (202), by Rob Sauber, a perfectly drawn nude figure of a female 
Ambition resting almost on a bubble will attract much attention; Briton 
Riviere’s “ Rus in Urbe” (224), a boy and collie, is clever ; “The Sculptor” 
(270), by J. B. Burgess, R.A., is notable for the expression of the various faces ; 
his “ Freedom of the Press” (337) (diploma work) is also excellent. J. Seymour 
Lucas’s “ Louis XI.” (291) tells vividly the story of how the monarch would sit 
at the tables of his meanest subjects ; ‘“‘ The Frigidarium ” (324) is distinguished 
by Alma Tadema’'s perfection of finish and antiquarian lore ; G. H. Boughton’s 
“The Puritan's First Winter in New England ” (396). is most interesting ; “A 
Patient Life of Unrewarded Toil” (437), G. F. Watts, R.A., an old grey horse, 
worn out and neglected is tender in treatment; ‘He walks to London” (507), 
by James Sant, R.A., shows Oliver Twist haggard and half-starved on his 
momentous journey ; “The Death of Cleopatra” (551) isa grand picture, and 
the dest that the Hon. John Collier has yet painted ; Dudley Hardy's grouping 
and characterisation in “‘ The Dock Strike, London, 1889,” (671) are well worthy 
of notice ; ‘“ The Last Blessing” (758), a dying youth, disconsolate mother, and 
the priest at the foot of the bed, is truly human; Henry R. Steer’s picture 
“ Barnaby Rudgé and His Mother in Chigwell Churchyard” (973) has much to 
commend it; as has also Arthur Hacker's “ Ve Victis” (1005), the sack of 
Morocco by the Almohades ; William Logsdail has given a true picture of the 
city pageant in his “ Ninth of November ” (1028), but the sky and atmosphere 
are scarcely in keeping with the sloppiness of the streets ; ‘“‘ Vashti Deposed ” 
(1049), by Ernest Normand, is rich in colouring; Eugéne de Blaas tells his 
story well in “ Scandal” (1062), and Solomon J. Solomon’s “ Hippolyta” (1063) 
is an elaborate rich decorative work, elevated in tone; “By Order of the 
Court” (1146), by Stanhope A. Forbes, an auction of poor people’s effects, has 
great attractions ; and G. P. Jacomb-Hood’s “ Witches’ Dance” (1166) is a 
veritable Brocken saturnalia. Among the purely dramatic pictures that may 
interest readers of THE THEATRE are an indifferent portrait of Miss Phyllis 
Broughton (331, A. Dampier May), “ Diva Theodora Imperatrix, Empress and 
Comedian” (346, Val C. Prinsep, A.), ‘“‘ Peg Woffington criticised in the place 
of her portrait” (526, Gertrude Homan), “ Juliet Capulet and Friar Lawrence” 
(992, Theodore Wores), “ Ophelia, ‘There’s Rue for You’” (1041, Henrietta 
Rae), “ Premiére Scéne de Rheingold” (1109, H. Fantin-Latour), “‘ Miss Agnes 
Huntington ” (1123, by Herman G. Herkomer) ; and in the Sculpture Room, 
“The Pet of the Ring” (2039), a relief in wax, by Gilbert W. Bayes. 

The Grosvenor Gallery exhibition this year is hardly the best that has been seen 
within its walls, we regret that it is impossible to do more than give the 
subjects and numbers of the most striking pictures. Portraitof D. Q. Orchard- 
son, R.A. (36) painted by himself for the Uffizi Gallery Florence ; “ Mary, 
Queen of Scots in the woods of Rosemeath (41) J. Lavery ; “The Flight from 
Bethlehem ” (44) Arthur Hacker ; “The Weekly Dispatch ” (45) Frank Bran- 
gwyn; “Girl at the Gate” (51) George Clausen ; “ Maternity” (68) Lioness 
and Cubs, John M. Swan ; “ Dimanche des Rameaux” (70) Helen H. Hatton; 
“ Light of Light” (82) Mrs. Marian Stokes ; Infant Saviour and Virgin (peculiar 
reflection) ; ‘A Silent Appeal” (88) Charles Vigor ; “The Last Boat” (92) 
Tom Graham ; “ A Long, a Last Farewell” (93) W. J. Laidlay ; “The Dead 
Tyrant” (101 ; wolf and sheep) George Wetherbee ; “ Audrey and Her Goats” 
(109) Arthur Melville; “Little Stella” (118) J. Sant, R.A.; “A Venetian 
Fog” (122) Miss Hilda Montalba ; John Pettie’s finished sketch of “The 
Traitor” (127) ;. “Stonehaven from Bervie Braes” (139) Sir William Fetes 
Douglas, P.R.S.A.; Portrait of Henry M. Stanley (140) Miss. E. M. Merrick ; 
“The First of September” (149) Dendy Sadler; “The Court of Criminal 
Appeal” (150) portraits of the judges, &c., by Sir Arthur Clay ; “‘ Miss Maud 
Millett ” (165) Charles W. Bartlett ; “The Druids bringing in the Mistletoe” 
(173) Geo. Henry and E. A. Hornel ; “The Boy and the Dryad” (185) C. N. 
Kennedy ; “Diana Twilight and Dawn” (190) Wm Stott, of Oldham ; “In 
Watering Order” (196) James Princep Beadle ; “The Widow” (202) Miss 
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Flora M. Reid; “ A Moment’s Rest” ae W. E. Norton ; “Hand in Hand 
while our Life was May” (215) Robert Noble ; ‘‘ Sail ho!” (220) F. Brangwyn, 
“ For those in Peril on the Sea” (242) Claude Hayes ; ‘“‘ A Room in a Brussels 
Alms House” (248) Hubert Vos; “Olivia” (253) F. Markham Skipworth ; 
“Joe” (249) T. B. Kennington ; “The Wreck” (258) W. L. Wyllie; “ A 
County Council” (273) C. H. Poingdestre (donkeys and geese ; humorous) : 
“Called to the Bar” (281) quaint. Arthur Dodd; “The Sheep-pen”’ (290) H. 
Hughes Stanton ; “On Wimbledon Common” (326) Miss E. D. Smith; “On 
tke Cornish Coast” (332) L. R. O’Brien, P.R.C.A. ; “The Javonaise Dancers” 
(341) Arthur Melville, A.R.S.A.; “An Essex Meadow” (367) James Orrock. 
Some pictures have been hung on the stairs as an experiment. It does not 
generally favourably commend itself. 

The New Gallery will repay a visit. Although many of the pictures are small 
in size they are of artistic value. A detriled notice must be held over, but we 
may call particular attention to “ Dew Drenched Furze” (119) Sir John Millais; 
to C. N. Kennedy's “ Perseus” (162) ; to Miss Anna Alma Tadema's “‘ Longing”’ 
(87); and to her talented father’s “ Eloquent Silence” (51). G. H. Bouzhton’s 
‘Winter in Brabant” (113) is dainty; and James Charles’s “Selsey Bill” 
(225) is vigorous. There are some excellent portraits, and the hanging is well 
arranged. ee 

The Hanover Gallery has some of th best examples of foreign artists, 
and at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery, R. Burne Jones's four pictures “ The Legend 
of the Briar Rose” are attracting much attention. The “Great Jubilee 
Picture,” painted by W. E. Lockhart by command of Her Majesty the Queen, 
is on view at Waterloo House. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London, from April 18, 1890, 
to May 20, 1890. ; 


(Revivals are marked thus®). 


April 18 “Simon the Smith, or A Medieval: Strike.” Comi: operatic romance, 
book by E. W. Bowles, music by Louis N. Parker and Merton 
Clark. Victoria Hall, Bayswater. 
» 22 “The Violin Players,” adaptation in one act, by Alfred Berlyn, of 
Frangois Coppé’s play Le Luthier dz Crémonz. Shaftesbury. 
» 23 “The Cabinet Minister,” original farce in four acts by A. W. Pinero. 
Court. 
23° “Delicate Ground,” comic drama by Charles Dance.  /utinée. 
Criterion. 
» 23* “Trying It On,” farce, by William Brough. AJfatinée. Criterion. 
»  24* “Othello,” Shakespeare’s tragedy. Globe. 
<  - —— comedy in three acts, by John Aylmer. Matinée. 
oole’s. 
» 28° “Mary Stuart,” Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s adaptation of Schiller’s 
tragedy. Grand. 
» 28 “Work and Wages, or The Great Strike,” five act drama, by 
William Bourne. Morton's Theatre, Greenwich. 
May 1 “Daisy,” comedy opera, written by F. Grove Palmer, composed by 
Henry J. Wood. Kilburn Town Hall. 
“Esther Sandraz,” play in three acts, by Sydney Grundy, placed in 
evening bill. St. James's 
“The Tiger,” musical farce, libretto by F. C. Burnand, music by 
Edward Solomon, placed in evening bill. St. James's. 
5° “A Miser,” one act drama by Julian Cross. Globe, 
- 5 “Theodora,” play in six acts, adapted by Robert Buchanan from 
Sardou’s work, placed in evening bill. Princess’s 
» 9 “A Sicilian Idyll,” original pastoral play, by John Todhunter. Club 
Theatre, Bedford Park. 


wo ow 


» 7 “Comedy and Tragedy,” one act play, by W. S. Gilbert. Matinée. 
Haymarket. " 

» 7? “Rachel,” dramatic sketch, by Miss Clo Graves. Matinée. Hay- 
market. 


» 8 “A Modern Marriage,” four act play by Neville Doone. Matinée. 
Comedy. 


THE THEATRLE. [June 1, 1890. 


10° “She Stoops to Conquer,” Goldsmith’s comedy arranged in three acts. 
Criterion. ; 
10° “The Bells,” (evening bill). Lyceum. 
12 “Paul Kauvar,” drama in four acts by Steele Mackay. Drury Lane. 
12° “The Married Rake,” farce. Drury Lane. 
12 “A Life’s Bondage,” four act drama, by H. Byrton and Arthur 
Shirley. Marylebone. 
13 “The Ferry Girl,” operetta, written by the Dowager Marchioness of 
Downshire, composed by Lady Arthur Hill. Matinée. Savoy. 
13 “In Love,” comedietta, (author unannounced). - Matinée. Terry's. 
13 “As Large as Life,” farcical piece in three acts, by Arthur 
Shirley. Matinée. Terry’s 
“The Barrister,” farcical comedy in three acts, by G. M. Fenn and 
J.H. Darnley. Royalty. 
_17 “The Bailiff,” comedietta by Fred. W. Broughton. Royalty. 
19* “Louis XI, (evening bill) Lyceum. 
20 “My Mother,” original farce in three acts, by Miss Amy Steinberg. 
Matinée. Toole’s 
20 “ioe Revenges,” one act play, by W. Edwardes Sprange. Matinée. 
oole’s. 
20 “The Wrong Door,” three act farcical comedy by Ina Leon Cassilis. 
Matinée. Comedy. 


In the Provinces from April 14, 1890, to May 12, 1890. 


April 19 “The Brazilian,” comic opera in three acts, book by Max Pem- 
berton and W. Lestocq, composed by Mons. Chassaigne, (copy- 
right purposes). Matinée. 'I'.R. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

» ' 21 “Miss Maritana, or Not for Jo,” three act operatic burlesque by 
Lieut. G. Nugent and J. W. Whitbread. Queen's R. T., Dublin. 

» 25 “Rescued from Death,” drama in four acts, by Hugh Montgomery. 
Alhambra Theatre, Burrow-in-Furness. 

» 28 “Victory,” four act drama, by J. Hewetson Porter. T. R- 
Warrington. 

May- 5 “The Mesmerist,” farcical comedy in three acts, by Fred. Jarman. 
T. R. Bath. 

» 5 “The Solicitor,” three act farcical comedy, by J. H. Darnley. Royal 
Court Theatre, Liverpool. 
» . 7* “The Lord of Burleigh,” one act comedietta, by Horace Lennard. 
New Theatre, Richmond. 
12 “The Coiner’s Dream,” one act drama by Cecil N. T. Fitzroy 
Lecture Hall, Derby. 


In Paris from April 12, 1890, to May, 13, 1890. 


April 17 “Menages Parisiens,” three act comedy, by. Albin Valabrégue- 

Nouveautés. ’ 

“Le Roman d'une Conspiration,” five act play by Henry Fouquier 
and Fabrice Carré, founded on a novel.by Arthur Rane. Ambigu- 

“Les Trois Souhaits,” comic opera in one act, written and composed 
by Georges Villain. Bouffes Parisiens. 

“Le Bejaune,” three act farcical comedy, by M.M. Burani and 
Cermoise. Variétés. 

“Dante,” four act lyrical drama, libretto by Edouard Blau, composed 
by Benjamin Godard. 

‘—_ Fayan,” drama in one act, by Sergeant Bobillot. Chateau 
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